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LEADING SCHOOLS. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, ‘Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc 

For programme, address Prof.Gko. J. Brus, 
Becogiios Officer, . New Haven, Conn. x312-2 


ROOKLYN, N. Y., Coll. Gram. School, 

(1849 to 1877). L W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. Classes small; instruction very thorough 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business English, as each scnolar selects. (I! 
ou have friends in Brooklyn, a bine this 
ournal. 12-7 


ST, LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


Law Department Washington University 


PRO Stig AnD LECTURERS. 
Hon, Samuel Treat, Hon. C.H. Krum. Hon, Albert Todd, 
‘*  G, A. Madill. Hoe G. A. wiK woe G. W. Cline Bag! 
HENRY HITOHOOCK, ., Dean of Faculty. 
a eee Annual Term opens yo 15th, 1879, closes 
29, 1880 for Annual Examinations Course of study com- 
ee A ses two Annual Terms, seven monthe each. Diploma 
admits to bar inState and U. 8. Courtsin Missouri. Cand- 
idates tor senior class Sxenoined only at beginning of term, 
Term fee, $80. including use of Law Library. 
—For further information address, 
HENRY HITCHCOCK, Dean of F Faculty, St, Louis. 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 











Washington University, St. Louis. 


Courses or Stupy: 


{. Couree | leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
fl. echanical Eng’r 


itl. ee sh ada Chemist. 

iV. = ae - Eng’r of Mines. 
ws 7 hs - Architect. 

Vi. os ” ae Bachelor of Phi- 


lesophy. 

The School is well furnished with appuratus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further ee apply to 

Ly 10-9 10 -M WOODWARD, Dean. 


Adams hasten, Quincy, Mass. 
lion. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Chairman of Manager. 
Thirteen Py en of fourteen peneee the ex- 
amination at Harvard Copegs this ppm Tui- 
tion, $100 a year. Board, $: A new ciren- 
lar just issued. Apply for av will Fe 'o 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph. D. 
12-6 11 


7 LACKBOARD in the Sunday School. A 
B practical - guide for superintendents and 
teachers, by Frank Beard. Fully illustrated. 
$1.50 of ‘bookselleas or by mail. JESSE HA- 
NEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 12-2122 


ween er day at home. Samples worth 
5 $20 BS t tree. Address Stinson & Co., 
Portland, Maine ‘12-4 13-5 


AFINISHE vas new sae 
fae em | Employing 75. Eminent 
ucation., 


professors, has a reputa- 

tion unequalled for fur- 
nishing a Complete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare collateral 
advan For rospectus address E. Tour- 
jee, Music Hall, ston, Mass. 12-78 


ELIZABETH AULL 
Female Seminary, 


LEXINCTON, MO. 


Twentieth term begins September 2. No pub- 
lic exhibitions; prosperous; sixteen teachers; 
standard very high; musical advantages supe- 
rior For catalo, weer 

_ 16 A. QUARLES, President. 





NIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lin- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. T. D., LL. 
D., Chancellor. Tuition free toall. Incidental 
expenses only 86a yeur. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Protessors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
ve cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 


Roh rer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 


N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 
PRICES. 
ER ee Sd epeeesenteesruenss 50 
IN 5 5 ion b 015 60'4450,65 bec 8 deen cdeet ib ceaes 1 00 
Common School ‘Edition, . 6640 Se op ak $1 50 
Counting House Edition................... 3 00 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 


The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 
Fourth Street. ‘St. ‘Louis, Me. 


FROM IOWA. 


bans = N. 





J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Lonis, 
Mo.: 
Drak Sin—Supplies ordered are received, and 
likeall others from you come promptly to hand 
and are satisfactory. {have used your 


Holbrook’s Liquid Slating 


for Over Seventy Boards 


in this and adjoining eounties, for a term of 
years, and it has proved to be a/l, and more than 
is claimed for it. 





ALL SIZES 


HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J.B.Merwin, 


7O4+ HESNUT ST 
Sr Louis Mo. 
STYLE A. 





The teachers are entirely satisfied with the 
blackboards, and the people say it is the cheap- 
est and best in the end to use the best slating. 

Respectfully, G. W. CHURCHILL. 

Lznox, Iowa, April 8, 1879. 








S.S. HAMILL,A.M. 


AUTHOR OF 


“The Science of Elocution,” 
WILL RE-OPEN HIS 


School of Hlocution, 
AUCUST (2th, 1879, 


At 710 W. Monroe St,, Chicago, Il 





Elocution Scientifically Taught. 

Every lesson illustrates u principle, every 
principle has a practical application. No imita- 
tive recitations. 


Pupils prepared for teachers o1 Elocution, or 
Dramatic Readers. Special courses for minis- 
ters and lawyers. 


Twenty Class Lessons, $10. 


Private Lessons, 
$2each. 


From ANDREW 1). WHITE, LL.D., Presi 
dent Cornell University. United States’ Minis- 
ter to Berlin.—Prof. 8. S. Hamill’s exercises 
for developing the voice, and inculcating its 
ed tone, cannot, I think, be surpassed. 

12- 89 


‘Prepare for Examination. 
The Normal Question Book, prepared ex- 
pressly for the use of teachers in preparing for 
examination. Don’t try to pass an examina- 
tion without first giving this book a careful 
study. Contains 400 pp handsomely bound in 
cloth, only $1.50. Copy of the book and the 
Normal Teacher for one year at the extremely low 
price of $2 The Normal Teacher is a monthly 
school journal, devoted to the dissemination ef 
Normal principals and to practical school work. 
Agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
ments. Address J,.E. SHERRILL, 

12-8 ere Ind. 


SHORT HAND. TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Normal Style, for Students, Teachers, &€. 
Simple, scientific, and practical. Children may 
learn it. Course of six lessons, $5. 

Commercial Style: especially adapted tuo 
the uses of Merchants, Clerks, Lawyers, Doc- 
tors, Clergymen, Teachers, &c. Legible, sys- 
tematie, plain as ordinary long hand. Can be 
learned thoroughly in from4 to 8 weeks, Course 
of I2 lessons, $10, or $1 per lesson. Specimen 
sent if desired. Address 0. A. CONE, 

12-8 De Soto, Mo. 


CENTRAL ‘SCHOOL AGENCY. 

W 8. & S. A. Stevenson, Managers, 514 Pine 
Stre t, St. Louis, Mo 

1. Introduces Teachers to Universities, 
leges, Seminaries, Academies, 
of all grades, and Families. 

2. Represents thoroughly competent Teacher- 
who seek Positions. 

3. Distributes Circulars of Colleges and Pri- 
vate Schools, and aids Parents in selecting good 


Col- 
Public Schools 


schools. 

4. Sells, Rentsand Kxchanges School Property 
No Charge to those Seeking Teachers 

Recommended by highest educational authori- 

ties in all of the country. School officers 
are requested to give early notice of vacancies 
Teachers seeking positions shoula send stamp 
for oe form. Mention this paper. 





$66 @ week 7 ye owntown. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address H. 
Co.,-Portland, Maine. 11-2 18- 





aaleeees 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


——— ee 


Thalheimer's Histories. 


In compliance with # demand for separate 
histories ef the early Eastern Monarchies, of 
Greece and of Rome, Messrs. Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. annouece an edition of Thalheim- 
er’s Manual ot Ancient History, in three Parts, 
viz: 

1. Thalheimer’s History of Early 
Eastern Monarchies, 65 cts. 

2. Thatheimer’s History of Greece, 
65 ets. 

3. Thaliheimer’s History of Kome, 
65 cts. Introductoryjand sample copy prices. 

The first embraces the Pre-classical Period 
and that of Persian Ascendency. 

The second, Greece and the Macedonian Em- 
pires. 

The third, {Rome as Kingdom, Republic and 
Empire. ‘ 

Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive 
for the Academic and University Course. Lib- 
erally illustrated with uccurate maps. Large 
8vo., full cloth. 


Andrews’ Geology. 


An Elementary Geology, designed especially 
for the Interior States. By E. B. Andrews, LL, 
D., of the Ohio Geological Corps, and late Pro- 
fessor of Geology in Marietta College. 12mo., 
cloth, 283 pp. 432 illustrations. 

The distinctive feature of this work is its lim- 
itations. It is designed for students and readers 
of ké@ «acerior States, and, consequently, for 
wach has its chief references to home Geology. 
By thus limiting the scope of the work, it 1s be- 
lieved that a much better book for beginners may 
be made than if far more were attempted. 

Sample copy and introduction price, 85c. 


Cincinnati and New York: 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 


Position Wanted 


A male teacher of several years’ expericnce, 





graduate of a normal school in Germany and a 

college in the United States, desires a new posi- 

tion. Address A. SETZEPFAND, 
1-8 Dalton Georgia. 


A POSITION WANTED. 

A lady with some experience wishes a position 
in acountry school. Refers to F. E. Cook ot 
St. Louis, or to J. R. Evans, Florrissant. Ac- 
dress Miss M. "Dooley, 1939 Division Street, st. 
Louis, Mo. 12-8 





| 10, 000? NAMES of residents wanted. For 
25 names and 25 cents we will senu 
you a fine silk apncarenies gwd mere silk, 
regular price, $1 00. 
125 Clark Sth, Gelches, Th. 







J Young News for Boys and Girls !! 
and Old!! A NEW IN- 

VENTION just patented for them, 

for Home use! 

Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, 


pio § , Polishing, 
Screw : $0. 
Send Stamp and address 


EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass, 
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LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN,TAYLOR & CO 





The Best Books 
At Creatly Reduced Prices 
—FOR— 


introduction and Exchange. 


Introductory Ex. 
Price. Price. 
$0.15 $0. 





New Graded Reader, No. 1.......... 15 
New Graded Reader, No. 2........... -24 15 
New Graded “= SS eee 33 -20 
New Graded Reader, No : conneeeps 42 +25 
New Graded Reader, No.5.......... 1 35 
Swinton’s Word-Primer, (Speier) - oa -09 
Swinton’s Word-Book, > ae. «ae 
Robinson’s First Book Arithmetic .. .29 -20 
Robinson’s Complete Arithmetic.... .83 -50 
Swinton’s Elementary Geography... . 60 -40 
Swinton’s Complete Geography..... 1.00 75 
Keri’s Language Lessons............. 27 -20 
Kerl’s Common School Grammar.... .60 43 
Swinton’s Condensed U.S. History.. .75 55 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Civil 
|), Es -60 45 
Gray’s How Plants Grow, (Botany)... .67 50 
Webster’s Psimary Dictionary ee 000ee . ae 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary . 1.45 
Spencerian eB Books, Cominon 
School, per cop -10 
Spencerian Copy Books, Shorter 
Course, per COPY ++... .- ss ever eaeees 
Bryant & Stratton’s Common School 
sis snvsknnasase ened eons -50 


Full Descriptive and Introductory Catalogues 
of all our publications will be sent upon appli- 
cation, and all correspondence with which you 
may favor us will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 

{VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &CO., 

Publishers American Educational Series. 

Address : 

JOHN C. ELLIS, General Agent, 
612 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


American Educational Series. 
New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Kerl’s Language Lessons and Gram. 
Robinson’s Arithmetic, 
Townsend’s Civil Gov., 
Spencerian Penmanship, 
White’s Indust. Drawing. 
JOHN C. ELLIS, Gen’! Agt., 
612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 
D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
Appleton’s Readers; 
Cornell’s Geographies; 
Quackenboss’ Language Series 
Histories; 
Appleton’s Arithmetios; 
Kruti’s Drawing; 
Youman’s ‘Botanies and Chemistry; 
Harkness’ Latin; 
Model Copy-Books. 


THOS. SCHOLES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 
11-9¢ 





ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
PUBLYSHERS OF 
Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 
Parker’s Exercises in English Composition 
Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For information address the publishers, or 
11-10 S. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Iowa. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISII 

Anderson’s Histories and Historical Readers; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French © /OUFSE 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 
and Higher Lessons in English. 

Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 

Henderson’s Test-words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &. J.D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 

11-10c eom 46 Madison St. , Chicago. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


Done in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Kates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
eentracting elsewhere. 
SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
3-129-11 917 North Sixth Street, Sr. Louts. 








10 | ad 





JONES BROTHERS & CO. 


CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


The Inductive rey: ay of Arithmetic .— 
By Wm. J. Milne, A. M. = State Nor- 
mal School, Geneseo, New York. This series 
embraces a ’practical course in Arithmetic in owe 
books. They are on the inductive plan, and 
unite oral and written arithmetic in a practical 
method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United 
States embrace the following points of superi- 
ority: Accuracy and Brilliancy of the narra- 
tive—Clearness and elegance of style—Unity of 
narrative—Objective presentation—Illustrations 
of superior ee oer mechanical ex- 
ecution, and low pee. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets 
—A complete course in seven books. The Tab- 
let form, presenting a solid surface—their size 
and compactness — their practical character — 
their novel construction—careful gradation of 
exercises—abundance ef material and low price 
es ' them in advance of all other drawing 


*,* Specimen pages and terms mailed to any 
—" . 11-8 12-7 





Position VW antec 


Wanted, a position to assist a Normal Teach- 
er. Applicant a rome with Jefferson Co , 
Mo., first grade seeond-class certificate: seven 
months practice: one term at a norma) school. 
Has Pedagogics for three years; can teach 
Phonography. fers to J. B. Merwin, man- 
aging editor ‘American Journal of Education.’ 
Address 0. A. C., tnis office. 





Prot. Geo. W. Liverpool, 
Texas, writes as follows: 


**The Slate Drawing Book is juet the thing 
ded by both teachers and pupils. Its ilus- 
trations are so practical, its instruction pages so 
full The numeral frame, too, attracts and in- 
structs. I have learned the pupils in the-pri- 
mary department more in four days with this, 
than I could in four weeks without it. You can 
scarcely imagine the difference in the work we 
can do with these helps, and especially with the 
‘* Aids to School Discipline.’’ 
The rod and the strap have been banished since 
I introduced these ‘‘aids.’’ They are pleasant- 
er to give and pleasanter to take! We are im- 
proving. Very truly yours, 
GEO. W. LIVERPOOL.’ 


Towash, Hill Co., 








RTIST’S Manual of oil and water color 

painting, crayon drawing, &.,50c. Guide 
to Authorship, 50, Phonogra ES Handbook, “. 
Of booksellers or by mail. JESSE HANEY & 
CO., 119 Nassau street. N. 12-2 12 


Summer. School of. Elocution, 


The Chicago School of Oratory will open a 
Summer School for Teachers on July Ist, 1879, 
at 501 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Address for particulars, 





12-47 G. WALTER DALE, Princ. 
$7 A WEEK. $12 a day at home casi 
made. Costly outiitfree. Address 


11-2 13-5 


TRUE &CO., Augusta, Maine. 





Schools for Teachers 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Bureau of Education. 
(Established in 1874) 


MESSRS. KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


Western Publishers of the National and New Eng- 

and Journals of Education, desire to announce 
that they have greatly increased their facilities 
for securing positions for teachers, and for sup- 
plying schools with superintendents, principals 
and assistants. 

Their calls come not only from public schools, 
but from academies, seminaries, and colleges, 
and are for teachers of every grade, from the 
primary to the city superintendent and college 
professor. 

The Bureau is endorsed by leading educators 
throughout the country, among whom are the 
following: 

Hon. Newton Bateman, ittaste: Prest. J. I 
Pickard, Iowa; Hon. White, New York; 
Prof. D. 8. Jordan, indiana; Prof. G. E. Pat- 
rick, Kansas; Prof. H. P . Eddy, Ohio. 

Correspondence from school officers and teach- 
ers isinvited. Ci and application forms 
will be sent upon ee ae 


KLEIN & KIMBA LL, 
N. e, et Randolph and La Salle, Chicago, Ill. 


ORGANS Sa! nisi sete “a, So 
2ATT ington, N. J. 
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CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 
The largest and most complete assortment of 
Sunday and Day School Rewards in the United 
States. Also Cottage Chromos, and Scrap Pic- 
tures. 


Rheotype > Engravings and Chromo 








, Tr 
Something entirely » new, for decorating school 
rooms. Extra inducements offered teachers and 
agents. Send fer terms and teachers’ price list 
to J. H. Bufford’s Sons, manufacturing publish- 
ers, 14] Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1830 12-3 9 


¢ choice selections for Elocutionists 
200 and School Exhibitions, 25c. SSE 


HANEY &CO., ma. YT. 


119 Nassau St., 


12-2 12 





A STRONG ENDORSEMENT. 


HE Desks and Seats’ used in the 

Model School House exhibited at 

the Centennial Exposition were the 

“New Patent Gothic” style, as shown 
in the following cut, 





and are used exclusively in the public 

schools of Philadelphia, and this city 

gave its unqualified endorsement of 

this ““New Patent Gothic Desk” by a 

unanimous re-adoption of them after 

five years of trial, during 1871, 1872, 
, 774, ’75, and 1876. 


The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion. after thorouglly testing this 
desk for five years, avd re-adopting 
it for exclusive use during 1876, give 
most emphatic testimony to the truth 
of the statement of Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, Superintendent of Public Schools 
of St. Louis. 


Dr. Harris says’ “‘These New Pat- 
ent Gothic Desks “used in the High 
School in this city, after thorough trial 
give entire satisfaction; they are not 
only substantial and beautiful, but by 
their peculiar construction secure per- 
fect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that 
upright position so necessary to the 
health and propér physical develop- 
ment of the young. These consider- 
ations commend this style of desk to 
all who contemplate seating school 
houses.”’ 


Before purchasing school desks, in 
view of the price and the construc- 
tion of the “Patent Gothic Desk and 
Seat,” parties wishing to buy should 
call upon or address, with stamp for 
reply, J. B. MERWIN, 

704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, 
Cc. B. &Q. Drawing Room Cars, 
C.B.&Q. Dining Cars. Meals 750 





For all points in 
Iowa, ebraska, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Minnesota, Colorado, 
Dakota, Califernia, 
Montana and Arizona, 


TwoTrains Daily 
FROM 


Rock Island aM. LOUIS Monmouth 


Davenport, Burlington 


Dubuque, — Moines, 


Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Nebraska City, Lincoln, 
Council Bluffs and Omaha 
and ull points in Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado 
and California. 
3"Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, and C. B 
&Q. Palace Dinining Cars by this route.<@3 
pas All information about rates of fare, 
Sleeping Car accommodations and Time 
Tables, will be cheerfull 4 figs on appli- 
cation to JAM OOD, 
Gen’! Pass. ek Chicago. 
C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
CHAS. SANDERS, Gen’l Agt., 
112 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. 


Illinois Central Raiicces. 


Chicago to io St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 
175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all pointa South 
This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 


Springfield. 
Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 


Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 

yFElegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


wHrBaggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—1l21 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jonnson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


*J. F. Tuckex, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
x3 12 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 
Address, with stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 











704 Chesnut street, 8t. Louis,Me. 
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IMPORTANT. 











A school officer of large experience 
asks us to call the attention of both 
school directors and school teachers 
to sec. 11 of the Missouri school law, 
as many teachers are employed who 
are not legally qualified. 

Certificates of qualification must 
be filed with the district clerk in all 
cases, before money can be paid for 
wages. 





Teachers ought to be familiar with 
the school law and comply with its 
provisions. 








WE should like to notice a large 
number of cases of promotion, and a 
substantial increase of wages prof- 
fered by the school boards in the va- 
rious States. This has been done to 
a greater extent than ever before, but 
the trouble is to know just when to 
stop. 

We have, for instance, more than a 
thousand personal friends doing a 
grand work in 

TEXAS, 
in private schools and in public 
schools, in academies and colleges, 
from Sherman to Galveston and San 
Antonio, and from Jefferson to El 
Paso. 

Suppose we wndertake to notice 
special instances of meritorious work, 
where shall we stop? Just so in 

ARKANSAS. 

From Helena to the Texas border, and 
from Fayetteville to Magnolia, there 
are thousands at work truly, honest- 
ly, sincerely. They send us items, 
subscribers, friendly greetings, sug- 
gestions, all of value, and all of 
which we use, but we should be lit- 
erally swamped, should we undertake 
to give each of these efficient teach- 
ers a notice. 

So we are sure our friends in 


IOWA, 
Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, Tennessee 


and other States, will endorse our po- 
sition as to these personalities. 

We prefer to use the space to build 
up the school system—to show its 


. | necessity—to show the real, intrinsic 


value of the work our teachers are 
doing—to show tax-payers and pat- 
rons not only the justice of prompt 
and liberal payment for this work, 
but how a wise expenditure to edu- 
cate, is an economical measure of 
vast and far-reaching importance as a 
question of political economy and 
productive industry. 

When we get the school systems of 
these Western and Southwestern 
States organized, so that taxes are 
levied and collected sufficient to prop- 
erly and promptly pay our teachers 
and school officers for the valuable 
work they are doing—then we shall 
go in for personal notices—we don’t 





care how much space it takes. But 
while our teachers are so poorly paid 
and so slowly paid, it seems out of 
place to waste space for the dry husks 
of personal puffs. 








Yes, it is a fact, that when you ed- 
ueate the boys and girls, you get back 
much more than you give. You get 
back intelligent, law-abiding, wealth- 
producing citizens, who pay their 
own way, and enrich the State. 

It pays to educate all. 





We had marked items from the 
midsummer holiday number of Scrib- 
ner, of special interest; also from the 
Atlantic and from the North Ameri- 
can. Review, but they were at last 
crowded out by a press of other arti- 
cles. We give our readers, and teach- 
ers especially, in this issue, some val- 
uable material on every page, with 
which to strengthen the work done 
by our schools. 








The proceedings of the National 
Teachers’ Association, held in Phila- 
delphia July 29, 30 and 31, will be 
published in full. in a volume by 
themselves, which can be had of the 
Secretary. 





This issue of the JouRNAL shows 
what our “common schools” have 
already done for us, in putting us a 
long way ahead of all other nations 
where the masses of the people do 
not have these advantages. 








We hope the facts we present in 
this issue, relative to the value of 
common school training, will find 
their way largely into the “educa- 
tional columns” of the local papers. 
They are of special worth, as show- 
ing the money value of the work done 
by our teachers. 








Iowa, in a large number of instan- 
ces, not only re-engages the whole 
corps of efficient teachers, but volan- 
tarily adds $100 and upwards to wa- 
ges paid last year. 

The “educational column” has had 
much to do with this advance of sal- 
ary. 








The meeting of the American In- 
stitute this year was well, though not 
so largely attended as last year. 

A correspondent of the New York 





Evening Post says the papers read 
were very unequal, but those men- 
tioned as specially strong, were by 
representatives of the West. 








Frequent reports to the “educa- 
tional column” of the papers of the 
county, as to what our teachers are 
doing, will of course not only inter- 
est, but inform the tax-payers in re- 
gard to what is being done with the 
money paid to sustain the schools. 








Mr. A. C. CLAYTON, who has been 
Principal of the Sumner High School 
in St. Louis for the past six years, has 
been promoted to the position of 
Principal of the Lincoln Institute at 
Jefferson City. 








All the “official” matter from the 
several States, is of special value and 
importance in this issue, to both 
teachers and school officers. 








—tThe catalogue of the Kirksville 
State Normal School shows an attend- 
ance during the past year of 468 stu- 
dents, representing fifty-two counties 
in Missouri, and six States. The fac- 
ulty, it is claimed, will be for the com- 
ing year, larger and stronger than 
ever before. The next school year 
opens Sept. 9. For catalogue, address 
President J. Baldwin, Kirksville, Mo. 








When the people see that they are 
getting the worth of their money by 
the work done in the schools, and 
more too—they will cheerfully furnish 
all the means neeessary to pay for 
this valuable work, and do it cheer- 
fully and promptly. 





THE Fonetic TecHourR, by T. R. 
Vikroi, is a new candidate for public 
favor, and No.1, Vol. 1, is a smart, 
spicy, spunky sheet of four pages, 
with all the United States spelled “fo- 
netically”’ to start with. 

The Profesor says: “bi and bi, as 
we gro oldur, yu wil luv tu her us 
tok.” 

Send for “The Fonetic Techer,”’ to 
T. R. Vikroi, St. Luis, Mo. Subscrip- 
shun per annum, 50cts. 

CLUBZ! CLUBZ! 

Let everi wun hu resevz this, send 
on hiz subscripshun widtout post- 
ponment. Get up a club. 10 copiz, 
$4.00. 
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ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS. 

ISS MARY ALLEN WEST, 

who has been so long the able, 
practical and efficient county super- 
intendet of schools in Knox county, 
Illinois, keeps up an interesting and 
profitable educational department in 
the Register, and we clip the follow- 
ing items from a late issue. 

Miss West says: “During the school 
year just closed, I have visited one 
hundred and seventy-four schools. 
Many of these are attaining a high 
degree of success, and I have care- 
fully noted the elements contributing 
to this success. These elements are 
found in varying proportions in differ- 
ent schools, but I have never yet 
found a successful schoo] in which 
the following conditions were not to 
a good degree realized: 

ist. Ap A No. 1 teacher, thorough- 
ly prepared for work, delighting in 
it, and permanently retained. 

2d. A united district, interested in 
the school, each individual feeling a 
personal responsibility concerning it. 
Quarreling in a district will neutral- 
ize the best efforts of the best teacher 
in existence. 

8d. Iutelligent, public-spirited di- 
rectors, interested enough in the 
school to visit it, and competent to 
appreciate the work done there. 

4th. At least afew parents of like 
qualifications; the more the better. 

5th. Plenty of blackboards, slates, 
maps aud dicticnaries. 

6th. Uniformity of text books. 

These seem to be conditions prece- 
dent to success.” fe, a/sy jinn f Hel 


as 
‘ 





CITIZENS VS. CRIMINALS. 


‘STT\HE richest mine of National 

treasure, is the well-trained 
mind of a people, with the virtues 
which may be promoted by educa- 
tion. These, indeed, are the philoso- 
pher’s stone, which turns every metal 
into gold,” ‘“‘the richest source of all 
wealth.” 

Ou page 5 of the JouRNAL for July, 
occur the above expressions, well 
worthy to be the fundamental truth 
of all the education throughoat the 
length and breadth of our vast coun- 
try, because virtually true every- 
where. 

The object of all education is to 
form citizens. The State, as the or- 
ganic structure which embodies and 
expresses the will of the people, 1s 
made up of all its citizens—and is 
ouly what they make it. All laws, 
all institutions, all customs, all lite- 
rature, owe their very being, and na- 
ture, and permanence to the people 
from whom they sprung,and by whom 
they are to be modified and renewed. 
As the citizens are, so will be the 
State. The history of all nations 
abounds with illustrations of this as 
a cardinal fact of human nature. 

Revolutions aud wars, as well as 
the arts and employments of peaceful 
periods, illustrate the indissoluble re- 
lation of the people to the organic 
bodv which is termed the State, the 
tribe, the nation or the government. 

Whatever elevates the citizen in 


practical knowledge, wisdom or mor- 


al goodness, elevates the State in| 


which he exercises his rights or fulfils 
his duties, or enjoys his privileges. 
This is most true, and visibly true in 
a@ republic, a union of republics, like 
ours, for the results are immediate, 
the fruits ripen in a day. 
CITIZENSHIP. 

Citizenship is almost the same as 
society—a more limited sphere of the 
same general union of interests and 
aims—a sphere more definitely regu- 
lated and defended by express laws, 
defining every man’s special field. 

It is a birthright privilege of every 
child who is to inherit citizenship 
here, that he shall be well-trained and 
duly prepared for it by his parents o1 
guardian, or by the community where 
he is to live—as much so as it is the 
right and privilege of a crown prince 
to be educated for the throne, for he 
is an heir to the vast inheritance cf a 
sovereign people—and is to be one o! 
the rulers. 

THE TRUE THEORY. 

We hold this theory; let us act on 
it, in all education. The well-trained 
minds, the virtuous souls, are mor 
than mines of precious metals, ar 
more than fertile soil, are more, im- 
measurably more, than all the mate- 
rials of industry or trade. 

Why so? Because they creat: 
wealtu, wield it, utilize it; they or 
ganize new communities; they enac! 
laws; they sustain the institutions o! 
justice, the institutions that protec’ 
civil liberty, the interests of all hu- 
man fellowship and brotherhood. 
_-Look at this continent as it was 
three hundred years ago, and as it is 
now, and as it promises to be three 
hundred years hence—volume on vol- 
ume of conclusive evidence unrolls 
before your eye, showing that it i: 
the people who work these wonders 
—and it is they, the sons and th« 
daughters of the people, now receiv- 
ing education in one stage or anothe? 
—soon to be the ruling generation ot 
our natiou—mayhap of the world, iu 
the best sense of influence—that claim 
and deserve to be made the best citi 
zens that modern civilization can pro- 
duce and equip. 

APPROPRIATIONS, 

“$114,000 over and above what is 
expended for high schools in towns 
and cities, was appropriated by th 
Legislature of Missouri, at its lasi 
session, for the support of the highe: 
education of the State—a noble ste} 
in advance,” and it will add an incal- 
culable amount to the enlightened and 
law-abiding, and wealth-producins 
citizenship of Missouri in her glori- 
ous future. 


COST OF CRIME. 
But look to the other class, the 


criminals, now. $576,000 for them: 
viz, $441,000 to prosecute, $25,000 to 
apprehend, $60,000 to support the pen- 
itentiary, and $50,000 for its repairs 

As the citizens are formed .and 
trained once for all—a life-long work, 
and established individually, the 
warm supporters of every good cause, 
so the number of criminals will be 
reduced, and the character of crime 





will be very greatly changed, 





Increase and decrease will go on in 
greater ratio—good citizens more nu- 
merous and controlling, criminals 
fewer and less guilty of high offences 
or crimes. 

POWER OF EXAMPLE. 

Add to this the reaction of horror 
against crime. The example of the 
good man is inviting; the murderer, 
the forger, the robber arrays and 
arms the whole community against 
himself, to punish and to abhor his 
guilt. 

If we cannot often reform the crim- 
inalinto an exemplary citizen, with 
all our improved methods, yet let 
every friend of order, industry and 
justice, become a zealous champion 
of education, and labor with a will 
to promote it to the fullest extent at 
all times, as‘a part of his own civic 
duty that he owes to the State and 
Nation. It should be more than a 
civic crown of oak leaves, such as 
Rome bestowed, to every such de- 
fender of the public welfare, not that 
he saved a life, but that he saved 
many youug lives, and adorned them, 
and enlarged them, for the welfare 
of the country. 

It is easier and cheaper to train five 
good cit. zens, or ten, than to board, 
and clothe and lodge and guard one 
criminal. 

L. W. Harv. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BEATEN ON ALL POINTS. 


R “nearly all those points on 
which we have prided our- 
” Sosays Mr. Scott Russell, 
an eminent English iron ship builder. 

He says further, we have not only 
been rudely awakened but thorough- 
ly alarmed. 

We have learned not that we were 
equalled but that we were beaten, 
not on some points, but by some na- 
tion or other on nearly all those 
points on which we had prided our- 
selves. 

He goes on to enumerate in what 
they were beaten. Among cther 
things, in sewing machines, lamps, 
locks of many kinds, door latches, 
curry-combs, traps, gimlets and au- 
gers, breech-loading muskets and re- 
volvers, watches and clocks, plumb- 
ers’ brass foundry, glass table ware, 
nuts and bolts and penkniyes and 
scissors. The 

STEAM ENGINES 

exhibited showed so much fore- 
thought, practical wisdom, and pro- 
vision for economy, as left no doubt 
they would consume less fuel, do 
more work, endure longer, and run 
less chance of accident than our own 
engines. 

Every where, too, in railway wheels, 
railway tires and axles, in large iron 
beams for house building, in iron 
plates and bars and frames for iron 
ships—in these which were all our 
own, we found ourselves rivalled, ex- 
celled in size and quality, and com- 
peted with in price. 

The startled Englishmen looked for 
and found the cause of their failure. 
Their universal testimony is that it 
arises from the tgnorance of the 
workmen they employ. They say: 


€ 


selves. 





‘““We have not failed to notice that 
itis precisely those uations which 
have been systematically yiving a 
course of 

PREPARATORY TRAINING 
and education to their population in 
their skilled trades that have shown 
the most marked progress in national 
industry in these successive exhibi- 
tions. Prussia, Switzerland, Belgium, 
France and America seein to make 
progress in proportion to their ex- 
cellence of educational training.” 
——_—_——~<.—_____. 


DRAWING, [TS VALUE. 





R. L. R. O'BRIEN, member of 

the Council of the Ontario 
School of Art, in a recent communi- 
cation to the Canada School Journal, 
says: 

“The object principally aimed at, 
while training the hands and the eyes 
of the children, is to teach them to 
think, and to make them understand 
that they have, each of them, origi- 
nal inventive faculties, and capacity 
for original design. 

The pupils draw first upon slates, 
and afterward with pencils upon pa- 
per. They begin with lines and geo- 
metrical forms, going on with curves, 
conventional forms of leaves and 
flowers, and simple ornamental pat- 
terns. 

From the first they are made io re- 
peat the exercises from memory, and 
encouraged to make original designs, 
or to vary at pleasure the form given. 
For instance, the lesson may be a 
clover leaf, trefoil. They are asked 
to arrange this in a coutinuous pat- 
tern, or to fill in a square or circle 
with it, or make some arrangement of 
it. The delight that 

THE CHILDREN 

take in these exercises, and their in- 
geuuity and taste in this form of de- 
sign, is wonderful, and a remarkable 
thing that we observed was that the 
very young children did as wellas the 
elder ones, all having begun at the 
same time. This coincides with the 
published opinion of a distinguished 
authority upon art education, who 
gives as his experience that children 
have a natural faculty for design, 
which, if not cultivated, becomes 
dulled and obliterated with advauc- 
ing years. 

The kind of drawing thus happily 
introduced into the public schools of 
the country,while being the best basis 
for any kind of art has a distinct 

INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION. 

It-is better training for after life in 
any kind of handicraft than anything 
else they learn at school, except it be 
reading, writing and arithmetic, and 
it is as useful to them as any of these, 
without interfering with them. It 
will not be long before the example 
thus set in the schools of Toronto will 
be followed all over Canada, and the 
United States. 
eae 

Teach your pupils the practical 
things that, in your opinion, they need 
to know. : 

Keep pupils, when‘they are not re- 
citing, at work on slates, blackboards 
or other definite exercises, 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ISS WEST says: “Could the 
greatest sceptic on the matter of 
Normal schools visit the school taught 
by a teacher who has enjoyed Normal 
training, and compare it with a 
neighboring schoo] whose teacher has 
made no preparation for her work, 
not so much as attending a township 
institute when it is brought almost to 
her own door, he would be convinced 
that 
NORMAL TRAINING _ 
does pay. 
I notice that in all our best schools 


( the teachers’ preparation has been 


| 


4 

? 
} 

j 


; 


} 
; 
} 


both general and specific, that is, they 
\ havea thorough education to begin 
with, and they do not cease to be'sta- 
dents when they become teachers; 
then they have made the science and 
the 


ART OF TEACHING 
a study; they read the best works on 
education, take educational journals, 
attend drills and institutes, and in 
every way strive to learn the best 
way of doing their work. So much 
for their genaral preparation. Their 
SPECIAL PREPARATION 

for each recitation is no less thorough. 
Asl think over the best schools I 
have visited during the year, this 
point seems to me one of the most vi- 
tal conditions of their success. This 
thing is also true: The teachers who 
have made the most thorough general 
preparation, are the ones who make 
the most thorough special preparation 
for each day’s work. 

Show me a teacher who does not 
prepare specially for each exercise, 
and I will show you a failure. The 
teachers most successful in their work 
are those who are not ashamed to 
study and prepare for each exercise, 
fearing that if they do people will 
think they do not know enough to 
teach. 

TWO OR THREE YEARS’ TIME SAVED ! 

~The lady whose examination marks 
are the highest of any in the county, 
has this Spring spent half an hour 
each morning before school preparing 
herself to teach her class and placing 
work upon the board. Another who 
ranks very near her in scholarship, 
experience and success in teaching, 
makes equal preparation for teaching 
even the lowest classes. The result 
is that those fortunate enough to be 
under sueh tuition make such rapid 
progress that two or three years’ time 
is saved to them in their school 
course.” 


Ir you would have your child 
brought into contact and association 
with men and women of culture, see 
to it that such men and women are 
secured for teachers. 

The influence of the teacher on the 
child is next to that of the mother. 





- Persuade the parents to visit your 
school, even if you have to do so by 
means of an exhibition in which 
“their children” take a part. 

School directors and trustees are 
your legal superiors in office. Argue 
with them, persuade them, but do not 
contradict them. 


LOOK AT THESE FACTS. 


AN you write a letter, date it, 
sign it, and plainly and properly 
direct it? 

If you can do this, can you not 
show every pupil before he or she 
leaves the school, how to do this nec- 
essary and important thing? 

Look at this fact! As many as 50,- 
000 defectively addressed and misdi- 
rected letters have been received in 
the New York postoffice in one day. 
Many letters do not bear the name of 
State or county, and in view of the 
the repetition of the names of post- 
offices, no little difficulty is involved 
in securing the correct transmission 
of a great deal of mail matter. 

Always put on the name of the 
State and county, and write your 
own name plain. Sign your full name 
to all letters. 

To give some idea of the liability 
of letters going astray that are not 
directed with the name of the State 
as well as the county and the post- 
office, the following list is given: 

There are in the United States the 
following postoffices bearing the same 
names: 30 Washingtons, 25 Spring- 
fields, 7 Philadelphias, 18 Brooklyns, 
22 Richmonds, 12 Bostons, 16 Middle- 
towns, 20 Williamsburgs, 5 Balti- 
mores, 10 Bangors, 16 Buffalos, 17 
Burlingtons, 17 Charlestons, 4 Chica- 
gos, 8 Cincinnatis, 10 Clevelands, 25 


‘Daytons, 15 Louisvilles, 15 Lowells, 


3 Milwaukees, 14 Nashvilles, 15 Quin- 
ceys, 12 St. Pauls, 7 Toledos, 13 Wil- 
mingtons,5 Omahas. This list might 
be extended to more than 250 differ- 
ent and familiar names. 

——— oe 


WHAT TO READ. 





¥. the recent meeting of the 
American Library Association, 
the question as to what the 

SCHOOL CHILDREN READ 
formed an important topic of discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Robert C. Metcalf, Master of 
Wells School, Boston, in a paper on 
“The Reading of School Children,” 
among many most excellent hints, 
suggested that the pupils report to the 
teacher the books read each week: 
that the teacher call upon the pupil 
to make a verbal report of the books 
read; once a week have something 
read in the school that was good and 
instructive, then let the teacher call 
attention to the language and explain 
why such and such passages are used, 
and what is their force; and last, he 
would devise some means, if possi- 
bie, to prevent too much miscellane- 
ous reading. 

In a paper on the “School and the 
Library,” Mr. W. E. Foster of the 
Public Library of Providence, said 
that the school and 

THE LIBRARY 
should be complementary; that there 
should be an understanding between 
the teacher and the librarian, and that 
both should study the wants and 
tastes of the pupil in the matter of 
reading. 

Charles F. Adams, Jr., trustee of 





the Public Library of Quincy, Mass., 
x tie 


‘or Manners. 


A= 
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int a paper on “Fiction in Libraries,” 
took the ground that fiction was nec- 
essary as a relaxation and an amuse- 
ment, but that it was outof the prov- 
ince of the Public Library to furnish 
it. Itisa misdirection of the public 
funds to buy fiction, as much as it 
would be to buy theatre, ball or con- 
cert tickets. 
THE LIBRARY 

is an educational institution; let each 
one provide his own amusement, fic- 
tion included. 

“The Duty of Parents in the Selec- 
tion of Reading for the Young,’’ is 
the title of a paper presented by Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells. Mrs. Wells laid 
entirely upon the parents the respon- 
sibility of the right or wrong reading 
of their children. The parent is to 
blame if the boy prefers Jules Verne 
to 
WALTER SCOTT, 
and the girl likes “Red as a Rose is 
She” better than George Eliot. All 
neglect and shirking of parents in this 
important matter of failing to pro- 
vide proper food for the mind as well 
as food for the body, was branded as 
criminal. This paper was through- 
out charged with a healthy earnest- 
ness, and was most heartily received. 

Ir is not what people have, but 
what they do with what they have, 
which makes the difference between 
success and failure. 

What can you do? 

What do you bring to the market 
of the world to help it along and 
make it better? 








It isa good plan once a week to 
take an hour for a lesson on morals 
Read a good story or 
anecdote to illustrate your topic. 
You can fire a whole school with en- 
thusiasm for good by reading well- 
selected stories. Stories are sermons 
that children can understand. 

Make your school the centre of civ- 
ility, politeness, good manners, and 
good feeling. 





WHAT IT WILL DO. 

EV. GEO. 8. MERRIAM says:— 

“T think all strong love of a 
worthy object—and in proportion as 
the object is worthy and the love 
stroug—has a tendency to create and 
stimulate certain sentiments. These 
sentiments include a kind of joyful 
expectancy; a strong and almost in- 
definable instinct of some all-ruling 
goodness; and, ultimately, a sympa- 
thy with far wider objects than were 
sought at first. In other words, all 
true love begets hope, and faith, and 

WIDER LOVE. 

We see this clearly in the case of 
the personal affections. How inscru- 
table, how compelling of reverence, 
is the mother’s imperishable beliefs 
in the seeds of good in herchild! How 
marvelous, how divine, is that new 
sense of good in the universe which 
breaks upon the heart in which a 
spring of human love suddenly opens! 
When to the miserable consciousness 
of an outcast there comes home the 





sense of tenderness and pity and re- 





spect from a pure heart, it is indeed 
the opening of anew life. Itis the 
revelation of a truth which has given 
to the best religious formulas their 
significance,—“‘the forgiveness of sin, 
the love of God in Christ.” 

Totwo hearts wedded in pure love, 
the world shines in anew light. That 
light is no glamor of fancy; itis a ray 
of purest truth. Well for them if it 
never ceases to shine! 

We see that any affection gets its 
true growth only when it draws him 
who feels it into larger sympathies. 
There is something stunted and im- 
perfect in the Jove even of a wife and 
mother whose heart is wholly bound 
up in her own domestic circle. Every 
happy home should bear the fine fruit 
of a large 

GOOD WILL, ~ 


an active helpfulness toward those 
who are outside of its own limit. A 
woman who had worked with great 
devotion and success among women 
prisoners—herself, the mother of good 
and happy children—said, “When I 
went among those poor creatures, I 
always thought of my own daught- 
ers.” That is the way all noble affec- 
tion works. 


The sense of beauty in nature passes 
naturally upward into a reverential 
calm, a glad and solemn sense of 
something higher than the outward 
loveliness. The special task that ab- 
sorbs a man’s energies comes to be 
felt, by a true soul, as a part, and 
only alittle part, of a vast work in 
which all faithful laborers share. 

The religion of daily work has, I 
think, these two phases: first, that 
whether one’s occupation be farming, 
or blacksmithing, or house-keeping, 
or sermon-writing, he should put into 
it his full heart and strength, feeling 
that itds his contribution to the ser- 
vice of humanity, to.the kingdom of 
God; next, that he should at the same 
time so feel how much greater is the 
whole service than his part of it, the 
whole kingdom than his share of it, 
that he can rise above his own suc- 
cess or failure into that large gladness, 
that grand patience, of one who 
works with God and with all human- 
ity for immeasurable results.” 





Instruction in right living, if it he ~ 


not continuous, like daily bread and 
sunshine, is of small account; and in- 
struction in right living, given con- 
stantly, with simplicity, with heart- 
felt sincerity and kindness, is what 
children especially need to receive 
from their teachers. What shall it 
profit a boy, if he leaves school skill- 
ed in figures, but untaught in manly 
honor that would make. him an up- 
right man of business? Or a giri, if 
with her grammar and her rhetoric, 
she has not learned to speak the 
words of truth, of righteousness, of 
Christian charity? 

Many school boards have done 
themselves credit, and secured suc- 
cess for the next year, by re-electing 
early and promptly the tried, capa- 
ble, efficient teachers, who have done 
good work the last year. 
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ARKANSAS. 


We beg leave to call attention to 
the 
ANNUAL SCHOOL MEETINGS 


to be held on the third Saturday in 
August of each year. All persons 
qualified to vote for State and county 
officers at the general elections, are 
deemed qualified electors of the school 
districts in which they reside. The 
electors of every school district when 
lawfully assembled, have the power 
to elect directors, to designate a site 
for a school house, to determine the 
length of time during which a school 
shall be taught, more than three 
months in a year, to determine what 
amount of money shall be raised by 
tax on the taxable property of the 
district, sufficient with the public 
school revenues apportioned to the 
district, 1o defray the expenses of a 
school for three months, or for any 
greater length of time they may de- 
sire to have a school taught during 
the year. 
Also to the following items: 
COUNTY EXAMINERS 
are appointed for two years by the 
county court, hold quarterly exami- 
nations, and license competent teach- 
ers for six, twelve and twenty-four 
months—receive the reports of direc- 
tors and transmit an abstract of 
the same the State Superintendent. 
BOARDS OF DIRECTORS OF CITIES 
AND INCORPORATED TOWNS 

are elected by popular vote for three 
years. They receive, pay out, and 
account for school moneys; build, 
rent or lease school houses; employ 
teachers and make rules and regula- 
tions for the government. of the 
schools under their control. They 
may grade their schools, prescribe 
text books, and they may appointa 
superintendent and prescribe his du- 


ties. 
DISTRICT DIRECTORS. 


Each school district has three direc- 
tors elected for three years, at annual 
district school meetings. 

Directors have charge of the school 
affairs and of the educational inter- 
ests of their districts. They hire for 
and in the name of the district such 
teachers as have been licensed accord- 
ing to law. Dz. 


a 
BETTER TEACHERS. 


This is everywhere the demand 
now. The Arkansas Democrat says 
truly that “when we have better 
teachers throughout the State, we 
shall have better schools, and in a 
short time a higher degree of intelli- 
gence among the people. We value 
the services of first-class teachers too 
lightly. 

We show our good sense by em- 
ploying first-class talent when we go 
to law, and act the part of wisdom 
when we secure the services of the 
most skilled physicians; but we show 
only 


OUR FOLLY 
in employing teachers of inferior 
qualifications, simply because they 
work cheap. We fully endorse the 
following on this subject from the 


‘We shall hail with pleasure the 
time when the profession of teaching 
is becoming dignified, deservedly 
honored, and suitably remunerated. 
To this end the standard of qualifica- 
tion should be elevated, and a fair 
compensation for their services de- 
manded. Brains will command good 
pay, isan adage generally true, and 
should hold as good in the school 
room as elsewhere; and it should be 
no less true in the country and public 
schools of our State than in our cities 
and towns. 
CHEAP TEACHERS. 

The demand for cheap teachers is 
detrimental to the cause of education, 
as it drives many who are qualified 
to teach, into other pursuits, and 
places in their stead persons inexpe- 
rienced and incompetent. The time 
and proper instruction of the young 
should be esteemed far more precious 
than a reasonable rate of tuition, 
which a competent teacher deserves.”’ 


2 


CAN you organize afew of the more 
intelligent pupils and people of your 
school district into a “reading circle”’ 
or a mutual improvement society? 

It will be a great benefit to all par- 
ties interested. 

Try it, and see what you can do, 
and so find out what you need to in- 
sure success. The time is passing 
away fast, and you must not only get 
ready to do something, but do it. 


A REMEDY SUGGESTED. 











Editors American Journal ot Education: 
S the JouRNAL drives so directly 
at the practical points in help- 
ing our school officers and teachers, I 
beg leave to suggest the following for 
consideration: There are in 
ARKANSAS 
more than 250,000 pupils of school age. 

The school fund without the aid of 
the local tax, is very far short of the 
amount required for maintaining a 
public school for three months annu- 
ally. The crops this year are very 
large. Cotton, wheat, corn, and all 
others, are larger than ever before. 

Why not, then, until our State gets 
into a better condition, unite the pub- 
lic and private schools, and let each 
fund supplement the other, so that 

THE CHILDBEN, 
250,000 of them, may be put in the 
way of knowledge and the training 
and discipline incident to an attend- 
ance upon school, and the schools 
in this way be kept up say eight or 
nine months in the year? 

The time pupils can remain in 
school or enjoy the advantages of in- 
struction is very short at best, and 
these years should be improved to 
the greatest possible extent. 

ARKANSAS 
is not behind the other States in nat- 
ural or material resources, but we are 
behind other States in our intelligent 
use of our resources, or rather in our 
ability to use our material resources. 

It seems to me that our 

LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, 
as many of them are already doing, 
should constantly urge the vital ne- 





White County Beacon: 


cessity of levying a full local tax; or, 


to make sure of reformation in this 
regard, it would be still better tourge 
upon the Legislature the advisability 
of amending the school law by re- 
pealing the local tax, and in lieu there- 
of assess a higher percentage for all 
school purposes. This would greatly 
simplify the county assessment and 
tax books; and on that ground alone, 
if no other, I believe that plan would 
be favored largely by the people as 
well as by our 
COUNTY OFFICERS. 


Your journal is doing very much 
in this vicinity to show the value of 
better schools to all the interests of 
the State. 

The people read it with interest. 
Teachers begin to clip items and put 
them into the local papers. 

There is a growing interest in our 
schools, as the tax-payers begin to 
see that taxes for school purposes are 
a good investment. 

We shall send clubs for the Jour- 
NAL from this and adjoining counties 
as soon as we sell our wheat. 

Very truly, 

Ozark, Ark., July 20, 1879. 


Z. 





IOWA. 





ROM the admirable points made 

by Mr. H. A. Brown, County Su- 
perintendent of Tama County, Iowa, 
in his address to the teachers, we take 
the following. 

They are as applicable to ever'y 
other county as to this one. 

He says; “The work and worth of 
the County Institute has been proven 
by years of experience. 

Established by the State as a short 


TRAINING SCHOOL, 


for the instruction of teachers and 
those who may desire to teach, it has 
for its object the presentation of the 
general principles of the several 
branches taught in our schools, ac- 
cording to the most approved normal 
methods, making eyery exercise 

A MODEL 
for the teacher, and also to reach and 
correct the defects in the management 
of our schools. To attain this end 
the course of study provided by the 
State will be pursued.” 

The wheat and corn crop in Iowais 
immense this year, well secured, too, 
and if the printed page is circulated 
among the tax-payers, as it ought to 
be, showing what our teachers are 
doing—provision will be made to pay 
promptly competent teachers every- 
where. 

Mr. Brown further says: 

“Observation shows that there is 
stilla consideration to the teacher 
who passes a month at the Institute. 
For the teacher, bearing a certificate 
of a low grade, who attends the Nor- 
mal for the full term and makes faith- 
tul application to its duties, rarely 
returns home without bearing a cer- 
tificate of a higher grade, as a seal of 
proficiency. Ask no others for a 
judgment as to the value of the Nor- 
mal Institute; these only are compe- 
tent to express an opinion concerning 
it; the others can express only preju- 





dice. The 








FAITHFUL TEACHER 
returns home convinced not only of 
the wisdom of the Legislature in es- 
tablishing such a means of communi- 
cation for teachers, but also of the 
great value of the privilege of re- 
viewing one’s studies, refreshing the 
mind and replenishing it with the 
fresh experiences of others, for fur- 
ther and better service to our com- 
monwealth in the education of her 
youth — the highest interest of the 
State.” 


<i 


ILLINOIS. 








HE time and place of holding ex- 
aminations for 
STATE CERTIFICATES 
will be as follows— August 25th, 26th 
and 27th, at the following places:— 
Chicago, Freeport, Galesburg, Jack- 
sonville, Champaign, Alton and Cen- 
tralia. 
INSPECTION OF PAPERS—ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF RESULTS. 
No announcement of results can be 
made at the immediate close of the 
examination. The careful reading 


and inspection of seyeral hundred 


pages of manuscript, with scrutiny 
of work and methods of analysis, 
&c.,so as to do impartial justice to 
all, require several days’ time. The 
examination papers will be placed in 
the hands of the Board of Examin- 
ers, who will take them under ad- 
visement and report thereon as soon 
as practicable; and as soon as their 
report is received by the State Super- 
intendent, diplomas will be forward- 
ed by mail, to those declared by the 
board to be entitled to them. Appli- 
cants whose papers are not deemed 
satisfactory by the board, will be ap- 
prised of the fact by letter. 
TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 

1. To furnish, prior to examination, 
satisfactory evidence of good moral 
character. 


2. To furnish satisfactory evidence 
of having taught, with decided suc- 
cess, not less than three years, at least 
one of which shall have been in this 
State. The year in this State shall 
have been ata time not more than five 
years previous to time of examina- 
tion. 

3. To pass a very thorough exami- 
nation in Orthography, Penmanship, 
Reading, Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, English Grammar, Modern Ge- 
ography, Anatomy and Physiology, 
Botany, Zoology, Astronomy and 
Chemistry, as these are deemed es- 
sential to the highest success in some 
of the more recent and improved 
methods of primary instruction, and 
as most of these branches are now re- 
quired for county certificates. But 
the examination in these branches 
will embrace the rudimentary princi- 
ples only. 

4. To pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion in the Schoo) Law of Illinois, es- 
pecially in those portions thereof 
which relate to the legal rights and 
duties of teachers. 

5. To write a brief essay upon some 
familiar topic announced at the time. ( 
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BRANCHES AND CONDITION. 
ON. JAS. P. SLADE, the State 
Superintendent of Illinois, in 

arranging for examinations for State 
certificates says: 

“The branches have been arranged 
in groups as below and a definite 
number fixed upon, on the scale of 
100, as the average to be required in 
each group,—also a number for a min- 
imuin in each branch. If a candidate 
fails of reaching the average required 
in any group, or the minimum in any 


branch, the certificates will not be}- 


issued; should he fail in three bran- 
ches only, he will be recorded as hav- 
ing passed in the remaining branches 
and may be re-examined at a subse- 
quent regular examination, in the 
three in which he has failed. But 
should the candidate fail in more than 
three branches, he must enter again 
onthe same terms as a new candi- 
date, and no credit will be given him 
for the examination. 
GROUP I. 
Average Required, 85; Minimum, 70. 
1. Orthography. 2. Reading. 3. 
Arithmetic. 4: Grammar. 5. Geog- 
raphy. 6. Theorv and Art of Teach- 
ing. : 
GROUP II. 
Average Required, 75; Minimum, 60. 
1. United States History. 2. Alge- 
bra. 3. Essay. 4. Geometry. 5. 
Physical Geography. 6. SchoolLaw. 
GROUP III. 
Average Required, 65: Minimum, 45. 
1. Botany. 2. Chemistry. 3. Phys- 
iology. 4. Zoology. 5. Astronomy. 
6. Natural Philosophy. 





WHAT WE THINK OF IT. 


Editors American Journal of Education: 
S universal education is so close- 
ly connected with universal 
franchise, all must be taught to think 
and then they will be qualified to act. 

In America, where all men are vo- 
ters, it is apparent that the power of 
the republic can be increased by in- 
creasing the number of intelligent 
electors. This increase must come 
through a channel not yet permitted 
to exercise the right of franchise. 

The nation needs 

THE VOTE OF HER WOMEN. 

Men are now the only factors ina 
political problem in America—while 
the majority of her citizens are con- 
sidered ciphers. Women are mere 
ciphers, and have no intrinsic value, 
politically—and as long as woman has 
only persuasive power, and exercises 
merely moral suasion, she is, and will 
be of comparatively little importance 
in a political sense. 

But the motto of the most effective 
educational journal in America, [the 
American Journal of Education) is, 
“Universal Education the Safety of a 
Republic,” and obviously means that 
women as well as men need the beau- 
ty and power of wisdom, and the in- 
dividual independence and judgment 
which that education bestows. 

The republic relies for her safety 
upon her moral and inteliectual de- 
velopment,—depends principally on 
her teachers to prepare citizens for 





citizenship, and the children for the 
calls of the State and Nation. 

Who are our teachers? Statistics 
show that a majority are 

WOMEN. 

It is dangerous to abridge the au- 
thority and influence of those most 
intimately connected with the safety 
of the republic,— whose moral and 
mental labors are so potent in form- 
ing the character of our future voters. 

H. L. DERR. 





STATE CERTIFICATES. 


In Illinois a State Certificate enti- 
tles the holder to teach in any county 
and school district in the State with- 
out further examination, and is valid 
for life, or so long as the personal and 
professional reputation of the holder 
remains untarnished. It is, therefore, 
not only the highest known to our 
system of public education, and an 
honor to those receiving it, but it has 
also an important business value to 
all professional teachers. It is the 
object of the law under which these 
examinations are held, specially to 
recognize and honor those experi- 
enced and successful teachers who 
have given character and dignity to 
the profession in this State, and to 
furnish to young teachers a proper 
incentive to honorable exertion. 


Normal Students. 





One of our exchanges has the fol- 
lowing good word for the normal stu- 
dents, which we most fully endorse: 

“They are the sons and daughters 
of the working people of Illinois, the 
men and women who toil in work- 
shop or afield. Many of them have 
braved life’s storms alone and bring 
to the normal work the experience of 
life’s battle and the brawn and brain 
of hard work. They are no spend- 
thrifts, squandering their inheritance 
in make-believe study, but are men 
and women with an object in view— 
the service of the State in school work 
and the earning of an honorable live- 
lihood. a 


MEDORA, Ill., July 28, 1879. 
Editors American Journal of Education: 

We find the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
oF EDUCATION indispensable to our 
success. It helps materially to estab- 
lish our teachers in the profession. 

We think Rev. R. §. Storrs strikes 
the key-note, as does Prof. Henry, in 
their addresses in the last issue of the 
JOURNAL. We hope our teachers 
will have their strong words repro- 
duced in the county papers. 

Respectfully, H. L. DERR. 





* 


Wou LD it not be better to have a 
series of resolutions and a platform 
presented early in the session of the 
State Teachers’ Association? 

It could then be discussed, and 
some more well-matured and formal 
plans could be presented for action by 
the Legislature. 

Remember, there are more than 
nine thousand teachers in the State, 
and less than three hundred members 
of the Legislature. 








KANSAS. 


N the necessity existing for Nor- 

mal School training, Hon. Allen 

B. Lemmon, State Superintendent of 
Kansas, says: 

The State of Kansas is very exten- 
sively engaged in the business of 
teaching school. 

It has undertaken the educational 
training of its growing army of boys 
and girls. 

To do this work well, it must have 
a large corps of thoroughly trained 
teachers. ‘ 

Every year many of our best teach- 
ers leave the school room to engage 
in some other vocation. Others must 
be secured to take their places. Our 
schools must be supplied with teach- 
ers. If we cannot secure good ones, 
we are certain to employ those of a 
lower grade. The material at hand 
has always been employed in this and 
other States. 

Now, the State cannot afford to 
supply its schools with poorly-quali- 
fied teachers. 

The interests at stake are too great 
for this. 

Incompetency is more out of place 
in the school room than anywhere 
else. The appointed leaders of our 
children should be men and women of 
the highest character. They should 
thoroughly understand, and be in 
every respect, 

WELL QUALIFIED 
for their work. These teachers must 
be secured in one of two ways: 

They must either be educated at 
home or imported from abroad. To 
secure the best teachers of other 
States, we must pay higher salaries 
than are received in those States. 
This we have not done in the past, 
and are not likely to do in the future. 
An annual salary of $171.93, the av- 
erage now paid in this State, is not a 
great inducement to the 

BEST TEACHERS 

at other places to come to Kansas. 
Unquestionably, the greater number 
of our common school teachers will 
always be educated in our own State. 
Their character and qualifications 
will depend in great part on the pro- 
vision made for their training. 

The experience of other States and 
countries should be worth something 
to us. Almost without exception, 
those that have made the best pro- 
gress in public education have done 
the most for the 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

of their teachers. In the most ad- 
vanced countries of Europe, the nor- 
mal school is considered as a most es- 
sential part of their educational sys- 
tem. Prussia has no less than one 
hundred and six teachers’ seminaries, 
in which are employed about seven 
hundred instructors. During 1877, 
seven thousand one hundred and 
ninety-nine students were enrolled in 
these schools. Can we afford to re- 
ject the educational agency that has 
made the name of Prussia synonym- 
ous with progress? 

In establishing our system of 

_ NORMAL INSTITUTES, 
we admit that the State should and 


must do something for the training of 
its teachers. That much good has 
been and will continue to be accom- 
plished in these institutes, I firmly 
believe; but that they are sufficient 
for all the demands of the present, or 
will prove adequate for all the re- 
quirements of the future, I cannot 
admit. To have successful institutes, 
we must have 
WELL-QUALIFIED LEADERS, 
and to secure these, we must make 
provision for their educational and 
professional training. Our school sys- 
tem will never be complete, satisfac- 
tory, perfect, without its normal 
school.” 
Girard, Kansas. 

Over one hundred members in con- 
stant attendance at the Normal Insti- 
tute at Girard, Kansas. 

The use of the magnificent school 
building of Girard, is granted to the 
Institute without charge. 


Be sure and go to the Institute, take 
pencil and paper and make full notes 
of methods, of lectures, and other 
suggestions. These will be of per- 
manent advantage to you in the 
school room. 

ee eee ee 


THE DESIGN OF EDUCATION, 








BY J. BALDWIN. 
HE design of education is two- 
fold,—first, to secure the right ac- 
tion of the mind; second, the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. The products 
of right mental activity are mental 
power and knowledge. 

The teacher as an educator must 
know what the different mental pow- 
ers are, the order of their develop- 
ment, and how they are called into 
right activity; and he must know 
each pupil asan individual. He must 
also know the different kinds of know- 
ledge, the order of their acquisition, 
and the method of their acquisition. 
Right habits of observation, of 
thought, of feeling, of action, are to — 
be established. 

A course of study is required for 
the training of the mind. The course 
needed for this purpose is a series of 
objects and subjects for study, ar- 
ranged according to the order of men- 
tal development. This course of 
study, from the nature of the mind, 
must. be in two divisions,—an elemen- 
tary course for training the mind in 
gaining a knowledge of facts about 
individual objects; and a scientific 
course, for training the reflective fac- 
ulty in acquiring general ideas and 
truths, and knowledge systematically 
arranged. ayer 

The elementary course must be so 
conducted as to prepare the mind for 
the scientific course. The principles 
of education are derived from a study 
of the mind. The methods of study 
and teaching are derived from these 
principles. 





A wise man says: “I put instruc- 
tion in the elements of household 
work and of domestic economy next 





in order to physical training.” 
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_ Tennessee Department. 








INSTITUTE WORK. 





HE Institute work now being 
-< done in Tennessee has proved to 
be a splendid success, gratifying alike 
to the State Superintendent, Hon. 
Leon Trousdale, and to the teachers 
under his charge. The people have 
been thoroughly aroused, and are 
deeply interested in the great work 
yet to be accomplished in the State. 

The first meeting, at Bolivar, wasa 
grand success, both on the part of the 
good citizens of that place, and the 
admirable lectures that were given 
during its session. The effect of this 
gathering together will be long felt in 
that section of the State, and will 
work incalculable benefit to the pub- 
lic schools of that whole section. 

The next meeting was at Milan, a 
combined assembly of the Ninth Con- 
gressional Institute and the West 
Tennessee Division Institute.  Al- 
though the excitement that caused its 
dissolution on the morning of the 
3d was from the yellow fever panic 
that arose in Memphis, still much was 
accomplished. The Ninth Congres- 
sional Institute had closed, and the 
Division Institute held one morning 
session. 5. 

; sa. 
AN AWFUL GRASP. 
rPIHE training your children get, or 

- the lack of training, holds an aw- 
ful grasp upon them. They never 
can rid themselves of it. 

Hence the work done, or left un- 
done, in the 

COMMON SCHOOLS 
of the country assumes greater im- 
portance. 

Failures in the early work, says the 
thoughtful and eloquent superintend- 
ent of the Boston public schools, are 
apt to be followed, if not actually re- 
peated in the subsequent work. The 
primary school trains pupils not mere- 
ly for its own studies, but for those to 
come after. 

It has an almost awful grasp upon 
the future. 

Days, months, and years after its 
children have climbed above it, it is 
still reaching them, still lifting them 
or dragging them back, according to 
its training; what it has taught them 
to shun, they continue shunning. 

The lessons they have learned, the 
truth they have loved, the honor they 
have won, are controlling forces as 
they grow older. Or it may be the 
reverse. And then the weaknesses 
and errors of after life are explained 
by the unlearned lesson, the unloved 
truth, the unreached honor of earlier 
years. 

Absolutely untrained your pupils 
never are, because home influence has 
been exercising its subtle power long 
before they come to you; but most of 
them are so young and plastic that 
home influence whether good or bad, 
can be greatly modified in the school. 

The teacher is his pupil’s model, 
whom he must copy, whose influence 
he cannot help recognizing. You 





have it in your power to impress 
your character upon the children un- 
der you—aye, it will be impressed 
whether you desire it or not. Such 
being the case, the standard which 
those who undertake to instruct the 
young should set up for themselves 
ought to be a high one indeed. 


‘Nothing resting in its own completeness 
Can have worth or beauty; but alone 
Because it leads and tends to further 

sweetness, 
Fuller, higher, deeper than its own. 


Spring’s real glory dwells not in the 
meaning, 
Gracious though it be, of her blue hours; 
But is hidden in her tender leaning 
To the Summer’s richer wealth of flow- 
ers. 


Learn the mystery of progression duly; 
Do not call each glorious change decay; 

But know we only hold our treasures truly 
When it seenis as if they passed away. 


Nor dare to blame God's gifts for incom- 
pleteness— 
In that want their beauty lies; they roll 
Towards some infinite depth of love and 
sweetness 
Bearing onward man’s reluctant soul.” 
5S. 





INSTITUTE ADJOURNED. 

| being deemed advisable to ad- 
journ until November next, the | 
West Tennessee Division Institute 
elected its officers for the next year, 
as follows: Supt. M. D. Merriweather 
of Madison City, was chosen unani- 
mousiy for President, Hon. J. M. 
Coulter, Supt. of Gibson City, First 
Vice President, and Supt. W. B. Van 
Chase, Jr., of Henry county, as See- 
ond Vice President; Prof. J. Floyd, 
Collins, Sec’y; and for the Executive 
Committee, Prof. G. R. McGee of 
Trenton, J. L. Brown and R. D. Hays 
of Jackson, G. W. Sayre, Esq., and 
Supt. W. F. Shropshire of Obion 
county, and Supt. H. J. Hallof Dyer. 
The masterly papers of Dr. Leroy 
Brown of Vanderbilt University, 
Prof. J. E. Sarby of Murfreesboro, 
Prof. J. R. Hodges of Ky., Prof. G. 
R. McGee of Trenton, Miss Hoadley 
of Knoxville, and Miss Tovell of 
Memphis, will be more fully written 
up in our next issue. A full account 
of the proceedings may be expected 
in the September number of this pa- 
per. The best of harmony prevailed, 
great good was done, and everything 

in excellent order. 8. 


a -<- 





Whatever else is learned or not 
learned, a child leaving the public 
school at from 13 to 15 years of age, 
should be able— 

1. To read well and to spell well. 

2. To write a neat, rapid, and legi- 
ble hand. 

3. To work accurately any question 
in arithmetic involving the four rules 
and interest, that may arise in the} 
common business of life. 

4. To speak correct English, and to 





write a letter of business or friend-| 
ship neatly and corrcctly. 


A CALL FROM HEAVEN. 

HE meeting of the Ohio Teach- 

ers’ Association the occasion of 
its promulgation. A correspondent 
of the Cincinnati Commercial says: 

“So far as appears, only 
ONE WOMAN 
had a word to say in the three days’ 
proceedings of the recent Teachers’ 
Convention at Cleveland. That was 
Miss M. W. Sutherland of the Steu- 
benville High School. The five hun- 
dred ladies ought to have had a thou- 
sand thoughts pertaining to woman’s 
particular share in human education. 
They ought to have been able to tell 
better than any man could do how to 
develop the moral faculty in children 
—how 
BEST TO TRAIN 

little ones up in ways of politeness, 
of neatness and cleanliness of person, 
of gentleness to one another in play. 
The primary school is the place of all 
places earthly to lay the foundation 
of grand nobility of character, to set 
the tender feet in the paths of fear- 
less honesty, and truthfulness,to teach 
the boys and girls a noble scorn of 
meanness, to hold the happiness of 


others at least as high as their own, 


and to shun dirt, brutality and coarse- 
ness as they would shun the devil. 
it seems as if, in the nature of things, 
the mother and the 

WOMAN TEACHER 
are.the ones to do this. There is to- 
day a loud and long call from heaven 
for somebody to show the rising gen- 
eration in America how much easier 
it is to be simply upright and down- 
right honest, than to be crooked and 
trickey. There is crying need in this 
country for somebody to tell school 
children that mere “smartness” is 
not the end and aim of creation. 

YOUNG AMERICA 
ought to be told at school that there 
issucha thing as an ideal human 
character, that, as a matter of fact, 
nobody, not even a school principal 
or a politician, can go on year after 
year, violating every rule of moral- 
ity, without one day being overtaken 
by a terrible retribution. It may be 
a vain fancy, but somehow many péo- 
ple have the fancy that the woman 
teacher can do this work a little bet- 
ter than anybody else can, and that 
she ought to be able to tell other peo- 
ple how to do it. Something of a dis- 
appointment, therefore, it is, when, 
year after year, the 

WOMEN TEACHERS 
of Ohio sit in the Association with 
their mouths padlocked. Or, if not 
that, there remains ouly the still 
worse supposition that their ‘brains 
are empty, and they have nothing to 
say. 

Another view of the case ought to 
strike the minds of these teachers. 
An undercurrent of discontent per- 
vades the throng of women teachers 
everywhere. They have generally 
an impression, not at all definite, but 
very real, indeed, that they are un- 


5. To use his faculties in observing | justly dealt with. They mostly feel 


the facts of the visible world around | 
him, and to judge according to evi- 
dence. 


that they are over-worked and under- 
paid, that they are wholly at the mer- 
cy of whimsical school boards and 





SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 

liable to be thrown out of their posi- 
tions at any moment, and for one thus 
dismissed, they know that there are 
ten waiting to take her place. Many 
of them believe that they are often 
subjected to real tyranny, and that 
they hardly dare call their souls their 
own. 

This tendency of thought among 
women teachers was very clearly 
shown up in the recent suit of Miss 
Euphrat against Mr. Akels. Several 
of the lady teachers could have given 
excellent testimony in her favor, and 
would have done so gladly, but they 
declared they were afraid of losing 
their places. 

Whether their fears were well 
grounded, one cannot say, but with a 
sympathy which will be appreciated, 
Miss Euphrat did not have them call- 
ed. One can only wish the trial had 
been made, at any rate, so as to see 
whether the Cincinnati Board of Ed- 
ucation would have goue so far as to 
dismiss a lady for telling the truth. 
If so, 1t would, in the long run, have 
been rather worse for the Board than 
for the teacher.” 5. 


WORTHY CAREFUL CONSIDERATION 











E make the following extracts 

from an article written by a 
well-known publicist for the Fort- 
nightly Review, one of the leading 
magazines of Europe. 

He puts first and foremost, as the 
leading factor giving us prestige and 
advantage over every other country, 
“our school system,” and on that as a 
basis, he lays the foundation of the 
statements, from which, as will be 
seen, he draws conclusions of vast 
import to every citizen of the United 
States. The writer says: 

“In comparing our power to compete 
with England we may claim advan- 
tages of one kind, and with the na- 
tions of Continental Europe advan- 


tages of another, in some respects of 


a different order. In competition 
with England it is often claimed that 
our chief advantage lies in a certain 
alleged versatility and power of adap- 
ting means to ends, and in great 
quickness of perception on: the part 
of 
WORKING PEOPLE 

in respect to the advantages to be 
gained by the adoption of new pro- 
cesses of inventions. If we have this 
advantage, there must be special 
causes for it in the influences that are 
brought to bear upon the oreratives 
and artisans who do the work, fora 
very large portion of them are for- 
eign born or are the children of for- 
eign-born immigrants. 

Why should they work with any 
more zeal or judgment here than in 
the countries whence they have come? 

Why are Irish and French Canadian 
factory hands to be relied on for more 
steady work, larger product, better 
discipline, and more cleanly and 
wholesome conditions of life, than 
the operatives of England, Belgium 
and Germany? 

To the writer it appears evident 
that these advantages, so far as they 
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exist, are due mainly to the following 
circumstances: 


First. Our system of common and 


purely secular schools, attended by 
the children of rich and poor alike. 

Second. Manhood suffrage. 

Third. The easy acquisition of 
land. 

Fourth. The habit of saving small 
sums induced by the establishment of 
savings banks throughout the manu- 
facturing States. 

Fifth. The absence of a standing 
army, and the application of the rev- 
enue derived from taxes on the whole 
to useful purposes. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

The school is, first of all, no respec- 
ter of persons; the stupid son of a 
rich man led in every class by the 
son of .a mechanic cannot in after life 
look down on him as aun inferior, 
whatever the conventional position 
of thetwo may be. Or if the rich 
man’s son have brains as well as for- 
tune, the poor man’s sou can never 
attribute to fortune only the lead that 
he may take in after life. The school 
is thoroughly democratic, and cach 
pupil learns in it that it depends on 
himself alone what place he may take 
in after life, and that although soci- 
ety may be divided into planes, there 
is no 

SYSTEM OF CASTE, 

and no barrier in the way of social 
success, except the want*uf character 
and ability to attain it. The associa- 
tions of the common school utterly 
prevent anything like servility in the 
relation of classes in after life, and 
although it is sometimes made a little 
too manifest that “one man is as good 
as another, and a little better,’ on 
the part of those who are more eager 
than discreet in their effort to rise, 
yet on the whole the relation of the 
various classes which must in the na- 
ture of things always and every- 
where exist, is that of 


MUTUAL RESPECT, 


and anything like the old-world dis- 
tinctions of caste and rank would 
seem about as absurd to one as to the 
other. The common school is the 
solvent of race, creed, nationality, 
and condition. 

Americans note with amazement 
the difficulties which occur in Eng- 
land on sectarian grounds in the es- 
tablishment of secular schools. The 
school committees with us are apt to 
include members of every denomina- 
tion, and usually the clergymen of 
each denomination serve their turn. 
In the town where the present wri- 
ter lives there are about eleven hun- 
dred pupils in the free schools, which 
are supervised by a committee of 
nine members. On the present com- 
mittee are the clergymen of the Uni- 
tarian, Episcopal and Swedenborgian 
societies, and among the lay mem- 
bers are members of the Orthodox, 
Baptist, and CatLolic societies. The 
absence of sectarian prejudice was 
lately illustrated in a noble way in 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 

One of the principal Baptist 
churches was burned; the next day 
the pastor received offers from eight 








Christian congregations of several 
denominations to use their churches 
half of each Sunday, but all these 
were declined in favor of the offer of 
the Jews, whose rabbi urged the use 
of their synagogue on the ground that 
his own congregation did not need it 
on Sunday at all; and in the Jewish 
Synagogue, on the following Sunday 
and since, the worship of the God of 
Jew and Gentile has been conducted 
under Christian forms. 

In another way the discipline of 
the schools affects the processes of 
manufacture. In the schools, clean- 
liness, order, and regular habits are 
enforced, with deference to the teach- 
ers and respect for authority, and in 
these later years coupled with the 
teaching of music and 

DRAWING 
in all the principal towns and cities. 
When children thus trained are re- 
moved to the mill or the workshop, 
habits of order and cleanliness, with 
some wsthetic taste, are already es- 
tablished. 

The instruction of the school also 
gives every pupil a superficial knowl- 
edge, if no more, of the geography 
and resources of the country, which 
the universal habit of reading news- 
papers keeps up. Hence comes the 
almost entire absence of any fixed 
character in the labor of the country 
—every. boy believes that he 

CAN ACHIEVE SUCCESS 
somewhere else if not at home. No 
congestion of labor can last long— 
the war and the succeeding railway 
mania combined concentrated popu- 
lation at certain points toa greater 
extent than ever happened before, 
and it has taken five years to over- 
come the difficulty; but within these 
five years a million new inhabitants 
m Texas, half a million in Kansas, 
and probably a million and a half 
added to the population of Nebraska, 
Colorado, Minnesota, and the far 
Northwest, indicate that the evil has 
already found a remedy. 

ACQUISITION OF LAND. 

The easy acquisition of land 
throughout the country under simple 
forms of conveyance registered in 
every county, gives a motive to econ- 
omy, and induces habits of saving 
that are of supreme importance in 
their effect on society. 

In the town to which the writer has 
referred,—and in which he himself 
can remember the coming of the first 
Irishman, who became a land owner, 
—out of about one thousand owners 
of realestate, over two hundred are 
of Irish birth or extraction. The 
richest one among them came from 
Ireland in 1846, a steerage passenger. 
He now pays taxes on property of the 
value of fifty thousand dollars, .al- 
most all in real estate; his son is su- 
perintendent of the repairs of high- 
ways, and one of the most efficient 
members of the 

SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

Ou the whole, the simplicity of our 
system of land tenure, and the ease 
with which small parcels may be ob- 
tained, must be rated among the 
most important factors in consider- 


ing our possible advantage over other 
countries. 
SAVINGS BANKS. 

Next in our list comes the sayings 
bank. In 1875, out of the sixteen 
nundred and fifty-two thousand in- 
habitants of Massachusetts, seven 
hundred and twenty thousand were 
depositors in savings banks to the 
amount of two hundred and thirty- 
eight million dollars (£49,000,000). 

During the late years of depression 
the deposit has decreased somewhat 
in amount, but the decrease has been 
chiefly owing to the withdrawal of 
money for other investment, espe- 
cially in United States bonds. 

There have been some failures of 
banks and some losses, as might well 
have been expected, but they have 
been less than in any other branch of 
business, and the savings bank sys- 
tem stands firmly based on well-earn- 
ed confidence, and offers an easy 
means of saving the smallest sums to 
every man, woman and child in the 
State. 

To these causes of quick adapta- 
tion to any conditions that may arise, 
or to any necessity for the applica- 
tion of new methods or devices, may 
be added the custom, which has al- 
most the force of law, of an equal 
distribution of estates among the 
children of the testator. 

Tools to him who can use them is 
the unwritten law, and neither land 
nor capital can remain long in the 
possession of him who cannot direct 
or use them wisely. 

INTEGRITY OF THE PEOPLE. 

In the great Boston fire one of the 
Boston banks lost, not only every 
book of account, but every security 
and note that was in its vaults, 
amounting to over twelve hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. On the 
morning after the fire its officers had 
no evidence or record by which any 
of the persons or corporators who 
owed it money could be held to their 
contracts, yet within a very short 
time duplicate notes were voluntarily 
brought in by its debtors, many of 
whom knew not whether they could 
ever pay them, because the fire had 
destroyed their own property, and 
the ultimate loss of that bank from 
the burning of its books and securi- 
ties was less than $10,000. 

Our army is but 

A BORDER POLICE, 


and although its officers are held in]. 


honor and esteem, military life is not 
a career that very many seek, and as 
time goes on it will become less and 
less an occupation to be desired. 

. Thus we are spared not only the tax 
for its support, but the worse tax of 
the withdrawal of its members from 
useful and productive pursuits. It is 
in this respect that we claim our 
greatest advantage over the nations 
of Continental Europe. What have 
we to fear from the competition of 
Germany, if we really undertake to 
beat her in the neutral markets which 
we can reach as readily as she can? 

For a little while the better instruc- 
tion of her merchants in her technical 
and commercial schools may give her 





advantage, but that can be overcome 


in asingle generation, or as soon as 
the need is felt with us, as it isnow 
beginning to be felt; after we shall 
have supplied our present want of 
technical education, the mere differ- 
ence between the presence of her 
great army on her soil and its neces- 
sary support, and the absence of such 
a tax on us, will constitute the differ- 
ence on which 
MODERN COMMERCE 


turns, when the traffic of the world 
turns on half a cent a yard, acent a 
bushel, or a halfpenny a pound on 
the great staples; no nation can long 
succeed in holding the trade that is 
handicapped with a standing army. 

The protection of Germany from 
our competition in neutral markets 
may be offset in our yet more danger- 
ous competition for men. The Ger- 
man already 

KNOWS TEXAS, 

and in the one block of 60,000 square 
miles of Jand by which the State of 
Texas exceeds the area of the Ger- 
man empire, we offer room and 
healthy conditions of life for millions 
of immigrants, and on that single 
square of land if they come in suffi- 
cient numbers they can raise as much 
cotton as is now raised in the whole 
South, that is to say, five million 
bales, and as much wheat as is now 
raised in the whole North, that is to 
say, four hundred million bushels, 
and yet subsist themselves besides on 
what is left of this little patch that 
will not be needed for these two 
crops. 

It will be observed that even the 
least imaginative cannot but be mov- 
ed by the influences that have been 
designated, and that versatility and 
readiness to adopt every labor-saving 
device will not only be promoted, but 
absolutely forced into action when 
such vast areas are to be occupied, 
and when even the dullest boy is edu- 
cated in the belief that he also is to 
be one of those who are to 


BUILD UP THIS NATION 


to the full measure of its high calling. 
We may not dare to boast in view of 
all we have passed through but we 
know that slavery has been destroy- 
ed, and that the nation lives stronger, 
truer, and more vigorous than ever 
before. We know that it has been 
reserved for a 


DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


to be the first among nations that, 
having issued government notes and 
made them legal tender, has resumed 
payment in coin without repudiation 
or reduction of the promise. We 
know that we have paid a third of 
our great national debt already, and 
that the rest is now mainly held by 
our own citizens. We know that 
within the lives of men of middle 
age now living the nation will number 
ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS, 
and that in whatever else we may be 
found wanting, we cannot long be 
kept back in our career of material 
prosperity, which shall be shared with 
absolute certainty by every one who 





brings to the work health, integrity, 
and energy. : 
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BETTER WAGES. 

If there is any force in this reason- 
ing, our competition with other man- 
ufacturing countries in supplying 
neutral markets with manufactured 
goods will not be compassed by low 
rates of wages paid to our factory 
operatives or to the working people 
engaged in our metal works and oth- 
er occupations, but first by obtaining 
aud keeping such an advanced posi- 
tion in the aplication and use of im- 
proved tools and machinery as shall 
make 

HIGH WAGES 
consistent with a low cost of produc- 
tion; secondly, by our ability to ob- 
tain the raw materials at as low or 
lower cost. Every employer knows 
that among employees who are paid 
by the piece, it is the operative that 
gains the Jargest earnings whose pro- 
duction costs the least, because under 
the control of such operatives the 
machinery is most effectively guided 
during working hours. Asit is with 
single operatives, so is it with large 
masses—if 

WELL INSTRUCTED 

and working under the incentives to 
industry and frugality that have been 
named, their large product will earn 
for them ample wages, and yet re- 
sult in low cost of labor to the em- 
ployer. Such workmen never have 
any “blue Monday.”” The workman 
who in this country habitually be- 
comes 

INTOXICATED 
is soon discharged, and his place is 
filled by one who respects himself and 
values his place too much to risk his 
position in dissipation. 

The recent period of depression has 
taught the 

LESSON OF ECONOMY 

in all manufactures, and the northern 
or manufacturing States are just 
ready to begin work under the condi- 
tions of a sound curvency and a sys- 
tem of taxation which, though yet 
onerous and unfit in many ways, is 
but a light burdex compared to what 
it has been. The country is fairly 
launched upon the diccussion of eco- 
nomic questions, a discussion which 
wfll not end until the sysiem of na- 
tional taxe.tion best fitted to our new 
conditions shall have been adopted. 
Our friends abroad must not expect 
great and revolutionary changes ia 
the matter of taxation. No oppress- 
ive duty on food compels action, and 
there are no advocates for rash or 
rapid changes. 

It cannot be assumed by any ob- 
servant man that our vast fields of 


adjacent 
COAL AND IRON 


could long remain unused. Even in 
these last three or four years of ex- 
treme depression, a large number of 
new furnaces have been constructed 
and put in blast in the Hocking Val- 
ley, of 
OHIO, 

and the production of the best iron 
is increasing with great rapidity at 
that point. Neither can it be assum- 
ed that with our advantage of posi- 
tion in respect to the production of 


ted from at least manufacturing the 
coarse and medium goods that consti- 
tute far more than one-half of the 
world’s demand for cotton fabrics; or 
that a people whose ancestors had 
clothed themselves in homespun 
woolen cloth, could long be prevent- 
ed from applying machinery to at 
least the common fabrics that serve 
the purposes of the million. 

Apart even from these syecial 
branches, we should surely retain 
our work in steel wares, for which 
we eyen now import a part of the 
raw material, and yet send 


THE FINISHED PRODUCT 


back to Sheffield to be sold: we should 
retain our great manufacture of 
leather and all its products; of iron 
wares of every name and nature; of 
all the products of wood in which we 
excel; of all the tools and machinery 
of agriculture and of the railway 
service; of all the fittings for the 
building of houses; of clothing, of 
carriages and wagons; in short, of all 
the lesser branches of manufacturing 
and mechanical industry which may 
not impose upon the imagination by 
the magnitude of the buildings in 
which they are conducted, but yet 
give employment to millions where 
the operatives in the special branches 
to which the term manufactures is 
apt to be limited can be counted only 
by hundreds of thousands. 
The time has gone by for any one 
to dream of relegating the people of 
this country to the single pursuit of 
agriculture under any possible pol- 
icy, or even to the crude forms of 
manufacture. 

FOREIGN NATIONS 
can never again supply us with any 
large proportion of the staple goods 
or wares that constitute the principal 
part of our use of manufactured arti- 
cles. Goods which depend upon 
fashion, fancy and style, and articles 
of comfort or luxury that we can af- 
ford to buy abroad, we shall import 
in ever-increasing quantities as our 
means of payment increase with our 
returning prosperity, and we shall, 
doubtless, continue to collect a large 
revenue from them. 

It may also be considered that the 
repugnance to direct taxation is so 
great that even if it were generally 
admitted that indirect taxation was 
much more costly, the majority of 
the people would still choose to in- 
dulge in the luxury of the indirect 
method, and can afford to do so if 
they choose. 

Reference has already been made 
to the rapid 

PROGRESS OF TEXAS, 

but Georgia invites the immigrant to 
easier conditions of life. The upper 
pine lands of the great State are now 
to be bought by the hundred thousand 
acres at half a dollar to a dollar an 
acre, the true country for the abund- 
ant production of wool, where no 
winter shelter for sheep is needed, 
and where all the conditions of health 
exist. 

The almost unkuown valleys that 
lie between the Blue Ridge and the 





cotton and food, we could be preven- 


NORTH, CAROLINA, 

offer homes for hardy men, nearer 
the centre of civilization than the far 
West, but passed by until now be- 
cause of slavery. 

If the well-trained tenant farmers 
of Great Britain who. are now sur- 
rendering their farms should turn 
their attention to the opportunities 
offered in many parts of Virginia, 
they would find that it needs only 
brains and industry to put that great 
State once more on the list among the 
rich and prosperous communities. 
Land can be bought in fee simple 
for a fraction of the annual rent of an 
English farm, while its proximity to 
the North gives assurance of ready 
markets for its products. 

May it not perhaps be in the order 
of events that our competition with 
England in supplying neutral markets 
with manufactured goods, will be 
warded off by the home demand on 
our mills and workshops to supply 
the needs of one of the 

GREAT TIDAL WAVES 
of population that seems about to be 
directed upon our shores from for- 
eign lands, and that this great cycle 


1861, will be ended upon the same soil 
by the incursion of a great industrial 
army devoted to the arts of peace. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT, 





ROF. GEO. H. NICHOLS, Coun- 

ty Supt. of Schools, in conection 
with the officers of the Floyd County, 
Iowa, Fair, and the teachers and citi- 
zens of that county, has offered 
twenty-two premiums for the best 
things in connection with the 

SCHOOL WORK 

of the county. 

It would be worth to teachers and 
school officers much more than the 
cost if they would write to Prof. G. 
H. Nichols, Charles City, Floyd Co., 
Iowa, and secure this circular. We 
presume it would be sent for a three 
cent postage stamp to all who should 
apply for it. 

50,000 imperfectly directed letters 
were deposited in one day in one 
postoffice in this country. 

Is it not time the teachers were 
looking more caretully into the in- 
struction of the necessary, practical 
topics of every day life? 

The twenty-two premiums offered 
bear directly on these practical topics. 

Evidently Prof. Nichols and his co- 
workers have given considerable time 
to the arrangement of the subjects. 

Prof. Greenwood, Supt. of Schools 
in Kansas City, it will be remember- 
ed, urged in a series of articles in 
this journal, these exhibitions, and 
they have been very successful in a 
large number of counties in this and 
other States. 

Prof. Nichols has done a good thing 
in arranging this exhibit. 

We wish it could be duplicated in 
every county, and by proper effort it 
might be. 

Are not the children quite as valu- 
able as the colts? or the calves? or 
the swine? or the vegetables? 











lateral ranges of Virginia and 


We think so. 


of change, which began in our war of} 


What are the teachers doing with 
these children, and for them? 

The tax-payers of Floyd County, 
Iowa, willlearn at the County Fair 
at Charles City, Sept. 9, 10, 11 and 12, 
1879. 

We should like to be there to see. 
Would it not be both interesting 
and profitable for teachers and school 
officers to do this much needed work 
all over the country? 

We think so. 


————  — 
WHAT WE WANT. 

ENRY WARD BEECHER, in 

his magnificent oration on the 
fourth of July, told some plain truths, 
as usual, and made astrong argument 
for the election of 

HON. THOMAS ALLEN 

asthe next President of the United 
States. 

Mr. Beecher said: ‘What we want 
is just that which the newspapers are 
raving out against, namely, men who 
‘|get their living by politics. How is 
the political system carried on in 
Congress? Massachusetts sends Mas- 
sachusetts men, Rhode Island sends 
Rhode Island men, Connecticut sends 
Connecticut men, and New York, N. 
Y. men {o represent—the Lord knows 
what. (Great laughter). What we 
want is a race of men that have made 
a study not of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
California, Oregon and other States 
alone, but of 

ALL THE STATES. 

We need a body of men that, from 
the very academy, from the college, 
have been put to study the physical 
features of each State, the interest of 
each, the laws and the courts of each 
and who are imbued with a 

NATIONAL IDEA, 
so that all opinions that are right for 
South Carolina shall have just as 
quick an appreciation in Massachu- 
setts as in South Carolina. (Prolong- 
ed applause). There should be men 
in the South, the North, the East, the 
West, studying the interests of all 
the States, and of the Nation, who 
should travel among the people, see- 
ing how they live, and making up 
their sentiment on the subject from 
universal research and knowledge. 
(Great applause). As it is now, one 
Congress legislates that another may 
undo its legislation. (Cries of “that’s 
sol”? and applause). What we need 
isa body of men that have such a 
quick interest in political affairs in 
that which belongs to every party of 
the Union, and so well informed that 
the legislation shall be 
NATIONAL, 
not sectional and partisan. (Pro- 
longed applause). It will save a 
world of corruption and deceit and 
go a long way toward producing that 
national feeling which will last from 
generation to generation, and tie this 
people more and more firmly, by 
every law, by every policy, by every- 
= that is done by the voice of the 
ole people.” (Great applause). 

“Thee are genuine, old-fashioned, 
patriotic sentiments, and when we all 
come on to this platform, the old time 


prosperity and good feeling will re- 
turn to bless us. 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. ,/ 


BY J. BALDWIN. 





XL.—Art of Securing Attention. 





Attention is the power of the mind 
to direct its own activities. It is the 
concentration of the mental energies 
upon one thing ata time. The art of 
teaching is based on the art of secur- 
ing and holding the attention of the 
learner. ~ 

I, EDUCATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF 

ATTENTION. 

1. Attention is the Condition of 
Knowledge. Without some degree of 
attention nothing can be learned. The 
accumulated power of attention ren- 
ders acquisition possible. 

2. Mental Growth Depends upon 
Attention. Mental power increases 
in the proportion that the pupil ac- 
quires the power of exact, rapid, pen- 
etrating and prolonged attention. 
Imbeciles lack this power. 

38. Memory and Perception Depend 
upon Attention. When there is no 
attention we are unconscious of men- 
tal action and there is no recollection. 
The closer the attention, the clearer 
are our perceptions, and the more te- 
nacious our memories.  Indistinct 
perception and poor memory are 
largely the results of the habit of in- 
attention. 

4. Teaching Power is Determined 
by the power to Secure and Hold the 
Attention of Pupils. Without this 
power, neither ability nor scholarship 
will avail. Itis clear that the art of 
securing attention is a fundamental 
qualification of the teacher. Educa- 
tion is a failure, unless it develops in 
the pupil the power of penetrating 
and prolonged attention. 

II. UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS. 

As far as possible, whatever dis- 
tracts attention should be avoided. 
Children need every favoring influ- 
ence in their weak efforts to give at- 
tention. 

1. Boisterous teaching distracts the 
attention of those studying. Teachers 
and pupils should speak in low or me- 
dium tones. We wantenergy but not 
noise; study to be quiet, as well as 
earnest. 

2. Punishing pupils during school 
hours seriously interferes with atten- 
tion. Only the most unskillful teach- 
ers distract the attention of the school 
by reproof or scolding or other pun- 
ishments. “A time for everything.” 

3. Speaking to the Teacher Diverts 
Attention. ‘May I speak?” ‘May I 
get a drink?” “May I leave my 
seat?”? No such questions should be 
permitted. All necessary communi- 
cations should be made by silent sig- 
nals. For the first question, the hand 
is raised with the first finger extend- 
ed; for the second, with the first and 
second fingers extended, etc. The 
teacher responds by an appropriate 
movement of the head. Better let all 
such things be attended to during the 
recesses. 

4. Watching Disorderly Pupils is 
Most Damaging. The entire atten- 

, tion of the teacher is due to the class 
gpectting. Only thus can he hold the 





attention of the pupils. Here is a se- 
rious difficulty. There is no remedy, 
but in training the pupils to the habit 
of self-government. 


Ill. HOW NOT TO SECURE ATTENTION. 
Attention is not secured by claim- 
ing it; not by entreating it; not by 
urging its importance; not by force; 
not by threats; not by promises; not by 
bribes. All such efforts are the subter- 
fuges of the weak and the unskillful; 
but they fail to long hold attention, 
and utterly fail to develop a habit of 
attention. The art of securing atten- 
tion is positive, not negative, and may 
be indicated by the following simple 
rules: 
IV. HOW TO SECURE ATTENTION. 
1. INTEREST THE PUPIL. 


RULE 


This is the fundamental means of 
securing, as well as of cultivating the 
power of attention. The teacher 
must haye something good to present, 
and must present it in a suitable man- 
ner. Study the secret springs of in- 
terest. Keep curiosity and the thirst 
for knowledge always active. 

1. Novel Objects. The child is all 
attention to novel objects. As pri- 
mary teaching is necessarily object- 
ive, means of interesting pupils are 
readily commanded. Infinitely silly 
must be the teacher who does not use 
objects as the means of securing and 
cultivating attention. 

2. Stories. Children are wonder- 
fully attentive to stories, anecdotes, 
incidents and lively descriptions. 
Each recitation may be made more 
attractive and more valuable by inci- 
dents, anecdotes, or something else in 
this line. 

3. Adaptation. All knowledge, if 
timely and adapted to the capacity of 
pupils, may be made as interesting as 
objects and stories. 

4. Mistake. Tasks, repulsive les- 
sons and forced work, are educational 
mistakes. They repel and repress 
rather than develop the power of at- 
tention. It is glad activity that gives 
culture. When study is made more 
interesting than play, pupils, unask- 
ed, give the utmost attention. By in- 
terest and management, not by force, 
the soul is reached. 


V. RULE 2. WIN ATTENTION BY END- 
LESS VARIETY. 

Avoid all routine, all monotony, 
all prosy explanations. Make évery- 
thing real. Flash upon the class your 
information aud your explanations. 
Inspire the class with the new and 
the fresh. Never repeat yourself. 
Create activity and gain attention by 
constant surprises. 


VI. RULE 3. FOSTER ATTENTION BY A 
GOOD ELOCUTION. 

Don’t talk much. Don’t talk loud; 
never scold; and seldom repeat. Talk 
to the point, be in earnest, and keep 
in mind that “words fitly spoken are 
like apples of gold in pictures of sil- 
ver.” As the magnet attracts the 
needle, so does good elocution attract 
attention. Where the elocution is 
good, it is seldom necessary to ask 
attention. Itis hard for any one to 
give attention to droning, inarticu- 
late, monotonous, lifeless utterances. 


‘XII. RULE 9. 


VII. RUEE 4. COMPEL ATTENTION BY 


RIGHT CLASS MANAGEMENT. 

Each member of the class is held 
responsible for the éntire lessen. 
Each one may be called on at any mo- 
ment. Inattention is made a serious 
disgrace. Questions are asked but 
once. Topic and question, individ- 
ual and concert answers, written and 
oral work, are duly intermingled. 
The pupils are learning, not merely 
reciting. Most minds are somewhat 
sluggish, and work well only under 
pressure. The skillful teacher incites 
without exciting; presses without 
forcing; instructs without repressing 
self-helpfulness; inspires without con- 
fusing. 

VIII. RULE 5. MAINTAIN ATTENTION BY 
FREQUENT CHANGE OF POSITION. 

If kept in one position long, it is a 
constitutional necessity that pupils 
should become restless and inatten- 
tive. Now have them stand, now sit; 
now have them work on the board, 
now explain; now have them answer 
individually, now in concert; now 
give a moment’s exercise, or vary the 
position in some way, and thus make 
attention possible and pleasant. 

IX. RULE 6. PROMOTE ATTENTION BY 
USING YOUR EARS AND EYES. 

The entire class and the entire 
school must be seen and heard. All 
symptoms of inattention must be no- 
ted at once and the remedies applied. 
Stupid teachers who see but a part of 
the class, and of the school, foster in- 
attention. Sensible teachers will not 
continue the lesson for a moment 
without attention. The alert teach- 
er promotes attention by always be- 
ing wide awake. 

X. RULE 7. CULTIVATE ATTENTION BY 
FREQUENCY OF REPETITION. 

During each recitation, the leading 
features of previous lessons are re- 
quired. Because they are required to 
use continually their knowledge, pu- 
pils learn to give close attention. 
Studying merely to recite is a fatal 
error. The lesson of to-day is for- 
gotten to-morrow. Now, nothing 
can be said to be well learned until it 
has been often before the mind. 
Then, children delight to do that 
which they can do well. 

XI. RULE 8. STIMULATE ATTENTION BY 
REWARDING IT. 

Always have something interesting 
and valuable to present. The teach- 
er supplements both the book and 
child experience. Heisa great stu- 
dent. He constantly interrogates na- 
ture. His knowledge is always fresh 
and sparkling; it is at once wider and 
more specific than that derived from 
text books. He opens up to child 
mind new beauties and new wonders. 
Curiosity is kept active. Every en- 
ergy is aroused. The pupil grows 
strong as well as wise, and the power 
of ready and penetrating attention 
becomes a life habit. 

SHOW THAT ATTENTION 
IS ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS. 

Your own obsesvation will furnish 
many examples. Each successful life 
is an example. Each pupil’s expe- 





rience will illustrate the rule. 


. 4 

1. Newton: “The difference be- 
tween myself and other men consists 
chiefly in the habit I have acquired 
ot more completely concentrating my 
attention and holding it longer upon 
a subject than most men. Because I 
have acquired the power of intense 
and prolonged attention, I am able to 
accomplish what others fail to do.” 

2. Dickens: ‘‘The only serviceable, 
safe, certain, remunerative, attaina- 
ble quality in every study is the pow- 
er of attention. Whatever I have 
tried to do in life, I have tried with 
all my heart to do well. Whatever I 
have. devoted myself to, I have devo- 
ted myself to completely. This Inow 
find to have been my golden rule.” 

3. Napoleon: ‘ The mind is like a 
chest with many drawers: when one 
is opened, all the rest should be clos- 
ed. Lam able to dispatch a marvel- 
ous amount of work because with all 
the powers of my mind I attend to 
one thing at a time. When F have 
finished the work in one drawer, I 
close it and open another. When I 
have finished and closed all, I can 
rest; I can sleep at once, even on the 
battle field.”’ 


STaTE Normat, Kirksville, Mo. 





Literary Notes. 

8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, will pub- 
lish ina few days “SSomebody’s Ned,” a 
new novel by a Chicago author, and pro- 
nounced by an able critic to be ‘a mas- 
terly work of great vigor and power.” 
Highly dramatic and of intense interest, 
it is at the same time a profound study of 
acertain phase of life concerning which 
information is limited, and it will be found 
tobe full of vivid pictures and truthful 
disclosures. 

The same firm will issue very shortly a 
new,work by Benj. F. Taylor, author of 
“Songs of Yesterday,” “The World on 
Wheels,” &c. It will be a volume of 
sketches under the characteristic title of 
“Summer Savory, Gleaned from Rural 
Nooks in Pleasant Weather.” 

8. C. Griggs & Co. have also in press 
“Clinical Lectures,” from the French of 
P. Jousset, Physician to the Hospital St. 
Jacques, at Paris, translated by Dr. R. 
Ludlam of Chicago, with copious practi- 
eal notes and additions. “Latin Prose 
Composition,” with References to the 
leading Grammars, by Elisha Jones, au- 
thor of ‘‘Greek Prose Composition,” and 
“First Lessons in Latin.’ ‘The Oorator’s 
Manual,” a practical and philosophical 
treatise on Vocal Culture, Emphasis and 
Gesture, with selections for Declamation 
and Reading, by Geo. L. Raymond, Pro- 
fessor of Oratory in Williams College. 

Also “A New Method for the Study of 
English Literature,’ by Louise Maertz, 
which has received the commendations of 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler of the University 
of Michigan; Pres.“ Abernethy, Ruther- 
ford Col'ege; Prof. Whitney, Beloit Col- 
lege; and many others. 





THe ART AMATEUR, a monthly 
journal devoted to the cultivation of 
art in the household. Montague 
Marks, editor and publisher, No. 571 
Broadway, New York. 

A most admirable and timely ven- 
ture in the right direction. We com- 
mend it cordially and strongly. 

Two of our earnest, hard working, 
well-known St. Louis women, of 
whom the city was scarcely worthy, 
are contributors—Miss Caliste Halsy 
and Miss Lillian Whiting. 
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A New Book. 

Professor Fisher of the State University, 
has just published a book entitled “The 
Three Pronunciations of Latin.” The 
subject of Latin pronunciation has engag 
ed the attention of the ablest scholars in 
Europe and America for some years past, 
and is one that must be deeply interesting 
to all teachers of Latin, and in fact to all 
advanced scholars both in the class-room 
and out of it. 

This book, from the pen of one of the 
ablest and most successful of American 
teachers, is a contribution destined to be 
of great value on the ‘‘vexed question.” 
It is a volume that no Professor of Latin 
can afford to do without, whatever may 
be his favorite mode of pronunciation. 

The first chapter sets forth with great 
clearness the three rivai systems, the Con- 
tinental, the Roman and the English. 

The next examines the Continental 
method, and shows that there is, strictly 
speaking, no such thing as the Continen- 
tal system—that there are several phases 
of this mode, for instance, the French 
phase, the Spanish phase, the IJtalian 
phase, the German puase, &c., all differing 
among themselves, and yet not one of 
them agreeing with the so-called Conti- 
nental method, as taught in America. 

The next two chapters are devoted to 
what is called by some scholars the Ro- 
man mode, by others the Latin mode, by 
others the Phonetic mode, and by others 
still, the Reformed mode. Prof. Fisher 
takes strong ground against this new 
method, and makes unquestionably the 
most masterly and scholarly opposition to 
it that has ever appeared. The author 
holds “that the want of harmony among 
the advocates of the Roman method is so 
great as to discredit the evidence on which 
the system rests, and render uniformity o1 
practice impossible.” We have not space 
even to epitomize the arguments under 
this head. They demand and doubtless 
will receive the consideration of scholars. 

The book contains full statistics of the 
mode adopted by all the leading universi- 
ties, colleges and high schools in the Uni- 
ted States. These statistics are tabulated, 
are of recent date, and are of great value. 

In some respects the most interesting 
part of the discussion is that on Latin 
pronunciation in Europe, but more espe- 
cially in England, where the English mode 
has been used sinee the Tudor age. The 
letters, written within six months past by 
‘many of the most distinguished teachers 
and scholars in England, must necessarily 
have great weight with our leading edu- 
cators, 

The author deserves and will receive the 
thanks of all linguists for the indu.'ry 
shown in collecting and making accessibn 
this information from abroad. 

The last chapter of the work is, all 
things considered, the most remarkable 
and most interesting. The author em- 
ploys what he terms the ‘old fashioned 
English pronunciation,”’ and fortifies his 
position by twelve reasons, presented in a 
most vigorous and scholarly manner. He 
makes the best and ablest defense of the 
English system we have ever met. 

We do not propose to discuss the merits 
of these rival methods, but will say that 
Professor Fisher has written a work which 
is an honor to the University and to the 
State. The work may be had trom the 
St. Louis Book and News Company. 





Au. matter intended for publica- 
tion in this journal must be in the 
hands of the printer by the 20th of 


McGurrey’s New REvisEp REapERS.— 
Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cin- 
cinnati and New York, will publish on 
the 15th of August the new Revised Edi- 
tion of MeGuffey’s Readers, in new and | 
improved typography and binding, a nei 
terial increase in amount of matter, and a | 
substitution of selections from the best | 
modern writers wherever a manifest im- | 
provement could be made. ‘The illustra-| 
tions will be increased to double the num- 
ber in former editions, and all have been 
drawn and engraved expressly for these 
books by the foremost artists in the coun- | 
~% | 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers will be su-| 
perior to any series heretofore published | 
in beauty, attractiveness, and adaptation 
to the schools. 








Pror. 8. 8. HAMILL, the author of 
‘Science of Elocution,” is one of the 
most successful, and deservedly one 
of the most popular teachers of this 
science in the West. 

He is all the time overcrowded with 
work, and yet teachers, lawyers, min- 
isters, and private individuals flock to | 
his school, located at 710 West Mon-} 
roe Street, Chicago. He trains pupils 
for dramatic reading, and better than 
all, for teachers of elocution. 

There is a growing demand al! the 
time for better readers and speakers, 
and Prof. Hamill is training large 
numbers to successfully meet this de- 
maid. Write early and get yourself) 
enrolled as a pupil. Send for circu- | 
lars. See advertisement 6n page 1. 


IOWA. 
Official Department. 
BY C, W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 
Sundry Rulings. 

1. Land belonging to the State may be 
taken fora school house site, under the 
provisions of secs. 1825, I828, school law 
of 1876, and the county auditor is the 
proper party to receive notice for the State. 
2. Since the law is silent upon the ques- 
tion, the general custom has been to con- 
sider the term of school director as ending 
at noon on the third Monday in March. 
Members elect nay qualify before that 
time, but they must qualify before the 








|stantly receiving, making inquiry in 


junderstand. The fault is with the 


KENTUCKY. 


Sit not a little strange that our 
- SCHOOL TEACHERS 
are so often left out in the arrange- 
ments made for disposing of money? 
It is time that some remedy was 
applied to put an end to this injus- 
tice. 1t can be doue easily and speed- 
ily, when the teachers take the steps 
necessary to secure it. 
Auditor Smith says the fault is with 
THE TAX-PAYERS, 
in the following article: 


To School Commissioners: 


HE impossibility to answer the 
numerous letters which Iam con- 


regard to the payment of the school 
money, makes it necessary that I 
should issue this circular letter. 

I say, once for all, that the reason 
why the drafts of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for February 
last have not been paid, results from 
the fact that the money has not been 
collected and paid into the treasury. 
Unless there is money in the treasury 
to pay such drafts they cannot be 
paid. That is the whole of it. No 
fault can be attached to the Auditor 
or the Superintendent for the non- 
payment of school moneys; and I 
want the teachers of the State to so 


TAX-PAYERS 

and tax-collectors. I have done every 
thing in my power, which the law 
would allow, to have these moneys 
collected, and 1 have paid them out 
as fast as they have been received. 
If some counties have been paid and 
others not, it has been because I have 
not had the money to pay all. No 
discriminations have intentionally 
been made. 

The trouble, in a large degree, re- 
sults in making the school moneys 
payable in January and February, 
when the sheriffs and other collecting 





close of that day. See sec. 1790, School 
Law of 1876. 
3. It is quite customary for the outgoing 
board to meet onthe third Monday in 
March and complete all their work; and 
for the new board to organize immediately 
thereafter. The legality or propriety ot 
their doing so has never be2n questioned. 
1. lowa Supreme Court. June term, 
1879. A. Wolf & Sonv. The Independent 
School District of Pleasant Valley, ‘'own- 
sh. of West Point, 


ment to. ‘he erection of a lightning rod 
cannot be u..de from the contingent fund, 
since such exp~nditure is not provided for 
by secs. 1729 and 1748, code of 1873, unless 
such lightning rod is supplied to replace 
an old one, as repairs. Ihe decision also 
states that the board may provide for 
lightning rods in the erection of a new 
house, to be paid for from the school 
house fund. 

We think that under this ruling light- 
ning rods may be erected without a votc 
of the electors, if payment is made from 
money on hand in the school house fund. 
See note [c] to sec. 1723, school law of °76. 

Des Moms, July. 1879. 








the month preceeding date of issue. 





ones—for sample copy of this journal. 


Inv 4s case, the court held that pay-| 


Postage stamps taken—five 3 cent 


officers have until the first Monday in 
| June; thus giving, in effect, such offi- 
|cers until the latter date in which to 


\settle. The system, therefore, of col- 
[searing and disbursing the school 
|money is not harmonious. Other 


| suggestions might be made, but they 
would not be in place here. 


I wish it distinctly understood that 
/no May draft will be paid unti! the 
February drafts are all paid. 
Very respectfully, 
1). Howarp Smiru, Auditor. 
Avub!tTor 8 Orrick, State of Kentucky, 1879. 
— >... 
; The Best Results 
| are attained in those schools whose 
jteachers have made most thorough 
preparation for their work. In any 
| other business or profession it seems 
|seli-evident that the best work will 
| be done by those who are most thor- 
oughly prepared. But so many peo- 
|ple—even scl.ool officers — seem to 
| think that teaching is an exception to 
this rule—that those who have made 
no preparation can tvach just as well 
as those who have spent years in this 
work, that it seems ne essary to call 


ARKANSAS. 


Official Department. 








Normal District Institates. 





OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT, } 
Little Rock, July 18. 1879. ; 
To the Public School Officers and Teachers: 
You are hereby notified that the Teach- 
ers’ Institutes required by section 15 of the 

school law, will be held as follows: 
At Bentonville, August 26, 27 and 28. 
Batesville, September 10,11 and 12. 
Pocahontas, September 15, 16 and 17, 
Fort Smith, September 22, 23 and 24. 
Dardanelle, September 29, 30 and Oct. 1. 
Lonoke, October 6, 7 and 8. 
Hot Springs, October 13, 14 and 15. 
Prescott, October 20, 21 and 22. 
Helena, October 28, 29 and 30. 
Pine Bluff, November 10, 11 and 12. 
Arkansas City, November 13, 14 and 15. 
Very respectfully, Jas, L. DENTON, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. 


MISSOURI. 


Official Department. 

[It will be the plan of this department 
to render decisions upon such points as 
are raised, from time to time, by corres- 
pondents, and which seem to be of imme- 
diate use. Some decisions will be briet 
statements of law, without argument. If 
not fully understood, they will be ampli- 
fied on request. 
In all questions of difficult construction, 
or such as involve intricate legal points, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
be obtained.-—R. D. 8.] 
The subjoined is suggested by cases re- 
cently referred to the State department: 
1st. The school law provides that the 
teacher’s certificate of qualification, to- 
gether with his contract, shall be filed 
with the district clerk. 
2d. The district clerk is forbidden to 
issue a warrant for teachers’ wages unless 
[a] these documents are on file; [b] the 
teacher has filed his monthly report, and 
at close of term a term report; [c] the di- 
rectors have met and ordered the clerk to 
issue warrant. 
3d. All officers who violate these legal 
requirements are subject to punishment, 
under sec. 91 of the school law. 
4th. These requirements are so fre 
quently ignored, and I am receiving so 
many complaints, that it is necessary to 
request county commissioners to use dili- 
gence in enforcing compliance with law. 

5th. In answer to frequent requests from 
commissioners and others, for copies of 
the school law, I am sorry to say it is not 
likely that the law can be printed in pam- 
phlet form before the last of September or 
first of October. The revising committee 
of the Legislature will not be through 
with this part of their labors in time to 
have an earlier reprint. 

In the mean time I would call attention 
to the fact that there are no material 
changes except in the law for cities, towns 
and villages. Let those who have the last 
edition, pamphlet form, preserve it:—it is 
the law. 

TO COUNTY CLERKS AND COMMISSIONERS. 
Gentlemen : 

I would again recommend the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon to your care- 
ful attention. I shall labor to make the 
official department furnish as clear and 
concise expositions of the difficult features 
of our intricate school law as possible. 
By taking the paper you will not only 





especial attention to this point. 








have answers to questions you may ask, 
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in a convenient and permanent form, but 
you will also get the benefit of answers to 
many other correspondents, and become 
more familiar with the plans of the school 
system and the workings of the depart- 
ment. 

If you should persuade every teacher 
and every school board in your county 
not now subscribers, to take and read it, 
you would thereby save yourselves much 
annoyance and unnecessary labor. In- 
deed, it was for this purpose, and to se- 
eure better results in managing our 
schools, and securing correct reports, 
(which every expedient so far adopted by 
you or myself has failed to secure) that 1 
became an editor of the JourNnaL. I de- 
sire to help you, and thus enable you to 
assist me more effectually. 1 desire that 
our work shall be entirely harmonious 
and co-operative, and hence I desire to 
meet you often, in correspondence. 


In addition to mere explanations of law 
and decisions, I intend that the official de- 
partment shall contain directions as to 
how to make reports, &., and be the 
means of communicating home educa- 
tional news to every county. 

I trust, then, that you will freely ask 
for explanations of doubtful or difficult 
questions, and furnish me information ot 
institutes held in your county, or of other 
interesting facts. 


Please write all communications inten- 
ded for notice in the JouRNAL, on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper from that containing 
other matter. Very respectfully, 

R. D. SHANNON; State Supt. 


VANDALIA LINE. 


—— 


Sr. Louis, July 28, 1879. 

Mr. E. A. Forp has been appointed 
General Passenger Agent of this Com- 
pany in place of Oharles E. Follett, de- 
ceased, appointment to take effect August 
Ist, 1879. 

He will have entire control of the Pas- 
senger Business, and his instructions to 
Ticket and Passenger Agents of the Line 
will be obeyed accordingly. 

All correspondence in regard to rates, 
divisions, and the various matters pertain- 
ing to Passenger Business, should be ad- 
dressed to him at St. Louis. 

Jonu E. Simpson, General Manager. 

In securing the services of Mr. E. A. 
Ford as General Passenger Agent, the 

VANDALIA LINE 
adds to its already able management one 
of the most efficient and popular railroad 
men in the West. 

Col. Ford brings to his new position a 
large experience, and an acquaintance as 
extensive as the territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

He has for years held the same position 
on the Missouri Pacific leading west and 
northwest, and on the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern, leading south and 
southwest. He has studied geography to 
some practical purpose, as every persor 
must do now-a-days to be efficient. 

Every move Col. Ford has made thus 
far,in his career in railroad circles, has 
been a deserved and well-earned promo- 
tion — promotions which have not only 
recognized his ability and popularity, but 
what is of greater value, his integrity of 
character. 

The Vandalia Line, with its direct east- 
ern connections, the “‘Pan Handle’’ and 

THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
forms the direct, short, fast, through route 
to Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York, 

Boston, Baltimore and Washington. 
The management of this magnificent 





THROUGH LINE, 
looking carefully and constantly after the 
comfort, safety and convenience of their 
patrons, have put on the celebrated hotel 
dining cars, and the through Pullman 
sleeping cars. 

To those who travel for business, this 
line and its various branches touch all the 
principal manufacturing cities and com- 
mercial points between St. Louis and New 
York. 

‘To those who travel for pleasure, this 
route furnishes not only every comfort 
and convenience, but in addition to all this 
the scenery is unrivalled.; 

The magnificent views in crossing the 
Allegheny Mountains in the open 

OBSERVATION CARS 
are worth a trip to New York and return. 

A correspondent writes as follows: ‘The 
scenery in the vicinity of Altoona, the 
“Summit City,” twelve hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, is of the most varied 
description. 

A short distance west is the famous 
horseshoe curve. The valley here sepa- 
rates into two chasms, but by a grand 
curve, the sides of which are forsome dis- 
tance parallel with each other, the road 
crosses both ravines on a high embank- 
ment, cuts away the point of the moun- 
tain dividing them, and sweeps around and 
up the stupendous western wall. 

Looking eastward from the curve, the 
view is peculiarly impressive, while at Al- 
legrippus, where the majesty of the moun- 
tain seems to culminate, the vast hills in 
successive ranges roll away in billowy 
swells to the far horison, the prospect be- 
ing only bounded by the power of vision. 
Twice each day during the summer open 
“observation cars” are attached to the da) 
express trains, and make the round trip 
between Cresson and Altoona, enabling 
passengers to see with ease and pleasure 
the unsurpassed scenery*of the Alleghe- 
nies. 

Arrangements have been made for illu- 
minating with an electric light the ‘horse- 
shoe curve’ at night, so it can be seen as 
distinctly as in the day time. 

The grade of the road rises one hundred 
and fifty feet to the mile at this point, and 
as the trains creep up and along the sides 
of the vast amphitheatre of living green. 
the scene is such as to defy the power ot 
pen description.” 

This route is practically under one man- 
agement from St. Louis to New York. 

It is the acknowledged short line be- 
tween these two cities, and has been selec- 
ted by the U. S. Postal Department for 
the transportation of the fast mails from 
St. Louis Lo the East. 

It is to the position of General Passen- 
ger Agent of such a line that Col. Ford 
has now been called, representing not only 
many millions of capital, but the interests 
involved in the safety and comfort of the 
traveling public who avail themselves of 
the advantages offered by such a combina- 
tion of capital, skill and ability. The 

VANDALIA LINE 
is to be congratulated on securing the ser- 
vices of a man so competent and efficient, 
and Col. Ford is to be congratulated in 
being called to so responsible and honora- 
ble a position. 
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It is a good plan to require the old- 
er pupils to correct the written exer- 
cises of the younger ones, occasion- 
ally. Kindly criticism is good men- 


tal discipline. 
HRSA I ee 


Take a half-day, often, for declama- 
tions, readings, dialogues, composi- 
tions, &c. 


NEW ORLEANS. 

One change only is made between Chi- 
cago and New Orleans and St. Louis and 
New Orleans, via the Illinois Central and 
Cairo Short Line, over the Chicago, St. 
Louis & New Orleans Railroad. 

Mr. Frank Chandler, the General Pas- 
senger Agent says: ‘Sleeping cars are 
run from New Orleans to East Cairo, our 
river terminus opposite Cairo, where the 
filinois Central train is waiting with a 
sleeper to receive the passengers in ours, 
who are transferred and go to St. Louis or 
Chicago without further change. ‘The 
sleeping car line is thus kept up and pas- 
sengers have all its conveniences, with 
only the drawback of a change at East 
Cairo. Our business is unusually heavy 
for the season.” : 

Mr. John Bentley, Passenger Agent ot 
the Illinois Central Railroad, has lived so 
long in St. Louis and made so many 
friends, that he wishes them, as will be 
seen by the St. Louis and Chicago Through 
Line advertisement below, to take the 
favorite route to the North and East to 
the lakes and mountains, and so escape 
the heat of the city, 

John has an eye for pleasure. as well as 
business. 








ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO THROUGH 
LINE. 





Wabash and Illinois Central Railroad 





This favorite route, as ‘usual offers to 
the public inducements which must _nec- 
essarily command their attention. They 
sell round trip excursion tickets via LIli- 
nois Central and Grand Trunk Railroads 
to Toronto, St. Lawrence River, Mont- 
real, Boston, and all points in the New 
England States. ‘The great excursion by 
railand lake has become a general favorite 
with pleasure seekers, and has been taken 
by very many of our citizens, and every 
train carries out a large number on this 
very attractive route to the Northern 
lakes. The arrangements between 


ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
enable them to make sure connection with 
all trains leaving Chicago at 5:15 p. m. 
Passengers leaving St. Louis at 7:25 a. m. 
arrive at Chicago in time to connect with 
ALL THE 5:15 OUT-BOUND 
trains at Kensington, fourteen miles out 
from Chicago, with the out-going trains 
of the Michigan Central, and the Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wayne & Chicago, and Lake 
Shore roads; continuing for ten miles 
along the Lake Shore, and arriving at the 
Union Depot in the heart of the city at 
6:40 p. m., in advance of any other line, 
and the only line making connection with 
the 5:15 p. m. trains on all the Eastern 
lines from Chicago. 

The management have added every new 
improvement .ooking to the safety and 
comfort of passengers. Fine day coaches 
with all modern improvements, palace 
sleeping cars on ail through trains, the 
track always kept in fitst-class condition, 
enabling it to make with safety the quick- 
est time to Chicago ever offered to travel- 
ers. Every arrangement is so complete 
as to commend the Wabash and Illinois 
Central Railroads to the public as the 
safest and most comfortable route to Chi- 
cago and all points 

EAST AND NORTH. 

Excursion books of all the popular re- 
sorts can be had at the office of the com- 
pany in St. Louis, free of charge, upon 
application to Mr. John Bentley, Passen- 
ger Agent, or Mr. E. H. Coffin, Ticket 





Agent. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. 

The General Passenger and Freight 
Agents of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad have just issued a circular an- 
nouncing that the Southern extension of 
this magnificent road has been completed 
and was in operation July 10, to Las Ve- 
gas, New Mexico, a point 118 miles south 
of the Colorado State line, and 91 miles 
from Otero. This is the natural distribu- 
ting point for traffic going to Central and 
Southern New Mexico, Arizona and Old 
Mexico. 

Mr. W. B. Strong, the General Mana- 
ser, is rising gradually but surely to rank 
first among the great railroad magnates 
of the country. He isa very modest, un- 
assuming man, but he pushes the A. I’. & 
8. F. road right along—miles—every day. 

Not only has he opened the road into 

NEW MEXICO, 

but in the United States Court at Topeka, 
Kansas, Judge Hallett refused to hear the 
motion made by the counsel for the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Railroad Company to 
vacate the recent restitution order. Both 
Judges Hallett and Miller administered a 
severe rebuke to the Rio Grande Com- 
pany for their past course in this case, and 
told them they were in contempt of court. 
The Rio Grande Company have no alter- 
native but to return the road and prop- 
erty to the General Manager of the Atch- 
ison, ‘Topeka & Santa Fe Company, ‘at 
once. 


FITZ W. GUERIN, 
Photographer, 
627 Olive Street, St, Louis, Mo. 


Inventor of Statuary Photographs. Was 
awarded a?medal at the Paris Exposition, 








SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Normal University. 


CARBONDALE, IIl., July 20, 1879. 

This Normal School will commence its 
sixteenth term regular session on Mon- 
day, Sept. 8, 1879. 

‘The University has had 420 students the 
past year, and since its opening, July 1, 
1874, has sent 622 young men and young 
women to teach in the schools of the 
State. 

[tc has improved and popularized its 
course of study, and hereafter will, in ad- 
dition to granting diplomas to.those who 
complete its full course, give certificates 
to such as finish satisfactorily the com- 
mon branches, and the higher studies re- 
quired by law for first and second grade 
certificates. 

Our course is acknowledged by the best 
educators of Llinois, Missouri and Indi- 
ana to be more specially adapted to peda- 
gogical training than that of any other 
school. One man who spent a year with 
us declared that “he would not part with 
the knowledge of methods and the drill 
received here for $500.”” School directors 
often send to us for teachers. 

We have eleven teachers in all the de- 
partments, and classes are in all stages ot 
advancement. 

Students should bring appointments or 
at least recommendations from County 
Superintendents or County Judges. ‘They 
will be examined after their arrival. 

Send for new catalogue to the Principal, 
Rops’t. ALtyn, LL.D., or to 
JAMES ROBARTS, M. D., 

Secretary of Trustees, 
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Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


For all the Furposes of a Family 
Physic. 


CURING 
Costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, In digestion, 
Dysentery, Foul Stomach 
and Breath, Headache, 
Erysipelas, Piles, Rheu- 
matism, Eruptions and 
Skin Diseases, Bilious- 
ness, Liver Complaint, 
Tumors 















Neuralgia, as a 

ia — DinnerPill and Purifying 
the Blood, are the most congenial purgative yet 
pertected. Their effects abundantly show how 
much they excelall other pills. They are safe 
and pleasant to take, but powerful to cure. 
They purge out the foul humors of the blood; 
they stimulate the sluggish er disordered organs 
into action; and they impart health and tone to 
the whole being. They cure not only the every 
day complaints ef everybody, but formidable 
and dangerous diseases. Most skillful physi- 
cians, most eminent clergymen, and our best 
citizens, send certificates of cures performed, 
and of great benefits derived from these pills. 
They are the safest and best physic for children, 
because mild as well as effectual. Beimg sugar 
coated, they are easy to take; and — purely 
vegetable, they are entirely harmless. Prepared 
by DR. J. C. AYER &CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. Solid by all 
druggists and dealers in medicine. 








St. Louis and Cairo Short Line 


VIA DO QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 
NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 
And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the ONLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 

Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 

EK. H. COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 
Ticket Agent. General Manager. 


The Amoeorican 


Journal of Education. 


] T OUGHT TO BESTATED AND 
-RE-STA'TED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of, the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 


N. B.—Remittances must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 





ANY AND 
E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


CHEAP 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp for reply. 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 CHESNUT STREET, 8T. LOUIS, MO 


ST.LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAILWAY. 


THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 


—TO— 
Nashwville, Tenn., 


Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmont,tas, orm- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 

This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 
J.H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt 
Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 


Wabash Fast Line. 


w3-The only line runnin, shrough sleeping 
coach from St. Louis to Boston without change. 


wF-The only line running through Ladies’ 
Coach from St. Louis to Buffalo without change, 
thus making ONLY ONE change to New York 
and other Eastern eities for those who do not 
desire to take sleeping cars. 


x #The only line by which passengers leaving 
St. Louis on the morning train positively arrive 
at Buffalo at 7.35 next morning, and at all sta- 
tions on the N. Y. C. and Erie Railways during 
daylight, from 7 to 8 hours in advance of any 
and all other routes. 


x#The shortest and only direct route to To 
ledo, Detroit, and all points in Canada. 

33 Popular rates for summer tourists. 

wr Accept the *‘Friendly Hand’’ so cordially 
extended, and take the ~ 


Great Wabash 


for Put-in-Bay, Niagara Falls, the beautiful 
scenery and Summer Resorts of the St. Law- 
rence, Lake Champlain, Lake George, Hudson 
River, White Mountains, &c., &&. 


For further information call at company’s of- 
fice, 104 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. Mo,, or 
address, E. H. COFFIN, 
W.R. CALLAWAY, Ticket Agt., St. Louis 

Passenger Agt., St. Louis. 
GEO. N. CLAYTON, 

Gen. Western Pass. Agt., Kansas City, Mo 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 





Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Toledo, 0. 


BLACK BOARDS. 


For Day Schools---For Sunday Schools. 


WITH A PERFECT BLACK SLATE SURFACE. 


2 








BL 


OF : 


ACK BOARDS ee ee 
cn oe a eas J.B.MERWIN’S 
; : iiss BLACK BOARD 


EASEL. 


ALL SIZES 
HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


pri VER NUTNTE) UATE 


J.B.MerRWwIN, 


704 CHESNUT ST 


Sr.Louis Mo. 


STYLE A. 





STYLE B. 


MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to School 
Teachers and Sabbath School superintendents, but also to all classes of instructors, 
including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is admitted by all, that in 
no way can impressions upon the memory of the children be made so lasting, as b 
means of iliustration upon theblackboard. Superintendents of Sabbath Schools 
find the style “A” blackboard peculiarly adapted to their wants, as the illustrations 
may be drawn at leisure during the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in 
the hand to the school. é 


Styles, Sizes and Prices. ane a extra..... agian, weiss =e a 

, e above are mounted on rollers, 00) 
Sere fe Ne Bad ne ee Ont) «++ --+----- 81 § | and rings for hanging up. 

os Radic lenavbansissewbnenied 1 80| Blackboards of Weed, Walnut Frame. 
sed Dp ke pnpueGuuen sarees cvewnse 2 25 Style B, Size No. I, 2x3 ft, (seecut)........ $3 50 
= Pi hbusscratthhosweewerkeas 270 : si DS, BIGHT oc csscccccecce 5 25 
sd i couiietes beithedsaneies due 315 aid sia ibe skssevemwanats 7 00 
- fp Bil A AR 3 00 ee ig SO eee 9 50 
- Di iapcs bbde bicketndbiadhoees 3 60 tal = Dig GD wo cccevcenscesuceucces 12 00 
£4 DEO tscteudhs éhceab wh bexedknves 420 


I send No. 1 and 2, style A, by mail, post-paid, en receipt of price. Send direct.-€% 
ship by express, and in order parties will please specify the style ot board wanted, 
whether a, or B, and number, whether No. 1, 2, 3, 4, . 2 
I also supply Liquid Slating for Blackboards on the walls of schoel houses, which stands the 
test of use and time. See the following: 


ENDORSEMENT. 


Office C. B. Clark, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir: The blackboards made ot HOLBROOK’S Liquid Slating, put on the 
schoo! houses of St. Louis by you, give perfect satisfaction. ‘They are both durable and economi- 
cal. I have tested this matter so thoroughly that I now make it a part of my regular contract in all 
school buildings, that the blackboards shall be put upon the walls, and shall be made of your 
Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. Respectfully, C. B. CLARK, Architect, 





Tools to Work With. 


Please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical ed- 
ucators we have, say it is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, 
a Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can instruct a class of ¢wenty or thirty 
more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, than he would expend 
upon a single pupil without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps as he can do without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is supplied with 


BLACK BOARDS, 


ALL AROUND THE ROOM, 
A Set of Outline Maps, 
A Set of Reading Charts, 
A Set of Writing Charts, 
A Set of Physiological Charts, 
A Clobe, Crayons, Erasers, &c., &c. 


Blackboards of slated paper, that you can hang up for the children at 
home, or blackboards put on to every spare inch of surface in the school 
room are cheap and of great value for drawing and for illustrating the les- 
son. Tne Best surface, that which has been tested fer years, never failing 
to give entire satisfaction, is the HoLBROOK Liquid Slating. 

Hon. S. R. Thompson, State Supt. of Public Instruction of Nebraska, 
under date of Jan. 1, 1879, says: ‘The Slated Payer ordered for black- 
boards came promptly to hand. It is admirably adapted for the purpose— 
in fact it is all that can be desired—for a BLACK BOARD. 

For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp, 


for reply, and send direct to 
J.B. MEE 





> 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, 
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READ THIS OVER! - 


And please select from it what you need; cut it out and let us give you a PRICE 
for it. If you do not need anything you see, please hand it over to some one who 


does. Address with Stamp for reply— J.B. MERWIN, 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 






































OF SLATED PAPER % ROLLERS 
ALL SIZES 
HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J.B.MerRwin, 


70¢ CHESNUT ST. 


Sr.Louis Mo. 
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Numeral Frames. 








School Clocks, 


Hand Bells. 








—Bells of all Kinds.—— 
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WEMPLE & KRONH#EIM, 
Art Publishers, 


Salesroom, 79 White Street. Factory, 536. 538 and 540 
Pearl Street, New York. 

We are able te offer to the trade Floral Lluminated and Pictorial Cards in large va- 
rieties, adapte4 for Holiday, Birthday, Advertising Cards, and many other purposes. 
We make a s} ity of the most attractive Sunday School and Day School Reward | 
Cards at pric iich offer great inducements to Superintendents and Teachers, and 
they are reco! nded to apply for our goods at their Booksellers’ and Stationers’. 

In finish an quality our goods are equal to the finest imported, and lower in price 


than the best American. In introducing ourselves to the trade as Art Publishers, we 
would state that we shall constantly increase our varieties and snall produce many 
novelties. Write us, andsay you saw this advertisement in this journal. 


Western Normal School of Languages. 


Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Second session will commence July 8, (879, 
and continue six weeks. 


German, French, Latin, and Greek, on the ‘Natural Method.” Its 
aim will be not only to teach Languages, but also to familiarize instructors 
with the “Natural Method” of teaching the ancient and modern languages. 

-Competent Instructors of the Method will Assist the Principal. 
Persons desiring further information about the school will please address 
the undersigned, for circulars giving full particulars, at 148 Tremont street, 
Boston, Mass. After May 21, Mr. F. W. Reep, Sec’y, Grinnell, lowa. 
12-3 8 HENRY COHN. 





Church Seats. 


[REVERSIBLE]. 





Rev. A. R. Wixrterp writes us as follows: 
J.B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo. My Dear Sir: After so long a time, and 
having had the best opportunity for thoroughly testing your “Gothic Re- 
versible Settee,” for churches, 





I take pleasure in saying that our people, as well as myself, are greatly 
pleased with them. [can recommend them strongly as a very cheap seat, 
a very comfortable seat, a very durable seat, and where the church is used 
for Sunday School purposes, they are, without exception, the best seat for 
both purposes, I have ever seen or used. I take pleasure also in saying 
that you filled the order promptly, and I found everything to be, in all re- 
spects, exactly as you represented it. You are at liberty to refer any one 
wishing church furniture to me at any time, and I shall recommend your 
house as every way reliable, prompt, and satisfactory. 
Very truly yours, A. R. WINFIELD, 
Pastor of the M. E. Church, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 





~ HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BLAGCHR BOARDS. 


re PRICES.—Pint, $1 52; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00 
A Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 
Slated Paper 3 feet wide, 81 per yard, any length required. 


Directions for Use. 


Finst—Make the surface : » which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use san 
or emory paper if ne @@iry. Itcan be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster © 
Paris, taking pains . 6o let the piaste: set before it is put in, as it will crumble. 


Suconp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, from three to fifteen inches wid: 
—the wider the better. Price, per ineh, 50 cents. Brushes furnished if desired. 


‘THiRD—Snake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, |: 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing che brush the entire width of tf! 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slatiny 


fourTH—After the firstcoat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the gri: 
trom off the paper first), and tnen apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an ol:! 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. Lf applied to the wall, three coats. 


| 





| 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have th 
exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several base and chenp 
imitations, none can preduce the , 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Sirface of the Holbrook. 


itisthe only surface that will not glaze, and it will last Ten Years. 


19> Keep the can well corked. Brushes furnished it desired. Sample as applied to paper sen 
by mail on application, Send for circular of Blackooari travers, ane everything else needed i: 
yourschool. Address, with stamp for reply. and send direc: to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut street. St. Louis, Mo. 


THE PATENT GOTHIC DESKS ARE INDESTRUCTIBLE DESKS! 


—_————$—$—$—$—$ << ______. 





No. 165, Stationary Back, bunny 
Curved Slat Seat. 

‘The above cuts represent our best Settees for Court Houses, Halls and Churches. 
We recommend them as the best seats made. During the past ten years they have 
given our customers entire satisfaction, as the subjoined testimonials show: 

We call attention to the following: Castings are made of the best quality of Scotch 
Pig and Lake Superior Iron. They are substantial and elegant, and are warranted 
against breakage in legitimate use. 

No. 163 has a reversible back, and is recommended when the church is used for Sun- 
day School, as by reversing one seat a large class may be brought face to face. 

No. 165 has a paneled back, made of Ash and Walnut, and the slats of the seat are 
alternate Ash and Walnut. 

Voluntary Testimonials. 

Dear Str—The New Gothic Reversible Seats put into the M. E. Church, corner of 
Twenty-fourth and Morgan Streets, are so satisfactory, after a thorough tria!, and 
combine so much of comfort, utility and economy, that [ take pleasure in recommend- 
ing them to all who contemplate seating churches or halls. A. C. GEORGE. 

‘The New Gothic Reversible Seats furnished our hall at Webster, Mo., are as com- 
fortable as upholstered seats, cooler in summer, strong, cheap and convenient. If | 
had another hall to farnish, { should buy your seats. Respectfully, R. P. STUDLEY. 

Dear Sir—The Seats furnished our Circuit Court room are, as regards cheapness 
and durability, not excelled by any seat.made; the blending of the two colors in the 
finish adds very much to the beauty of the room. [ am with much respect, yours, &. 

J. W. CARSON, Sheriff and Collector, Audrain County, Mo. 
Yazoo City, Mississippi, June 10. 

Geutlemen—We take pleasure in saying that the Seats purchased for our new Court 
House give complete satisfaction as to workmanship and price. They are a decided 
improvement on anything of the kind we have yet seen—comfortable, durable and 
cheap. Respectfully, Ropert S. Hupson, R. Bowman, W. 8S. Epperson, Committee. 


ae PULPITS. 


o, 163. Reversible Back, Statiouary Seat. 


—— 





CENTREVILLE HiGH ScHoot, Texas, July 28, 1877. 
J. B, MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. : 


My Dear Sir: —Somewhat more than two years ago, we purchased on: 
hundred of your Patent Gothic Desks. We are greatly pleased with them. 
Not only do they admirably economize space, and sustain the back of the 
pupil by their peculiar and judicious construction on physiological princi- 
ples, but there is one quality of which I would particularly bear record— 














and for which I can commend them—their indestructibility. Not one break- 
age has occurred among them all. Success to them and to your enterprise in 
‘Texas, is our invocation. 

Very truly yours, Pror. C. P. McCronan. 


For further information, circ lars of globes, outline maps, slatng, and everything needed i 
schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 


| J. B. MERWIN, 
, Monee and Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 704 Thesnut Street, St. 
ouis, Mo, 





| For circular of Church Seats, Pulpits, Blackboards for Sunday Schools, 
Court House Seats, &c., write direct and address with stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERVWIN, 


anufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, St. 
Louis, Misseuri. 
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